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Ghe Lavw. 


The Rural New-Yorker and the Markets. 


ry Each shall get just what he earns, 
Never mind. 
Roads are long which have no turns, 
Never mind. 
Yielding up the other cheek, 
Dropping aeebly on the knees, 
Closing lips when dared to speak 
Will not do in times like these; 
Never mind. 
Some weeks since, in accordance with our 
usual custom of publishing every thing that 
will serve to post our readers as to the posi- 
tion of the wool crop, we presented the cir- 
cular of Messrs. Gooda'e & Co., of Cleveland, 
who are the proprietors and managers of the 
wool depot in that city, aud also proprietors 
and editors of the Wool-Growers’ Reporter. 
In copying this circular, we took occasion to 
call the attention of the authors to the 
fact that those published last spring were 
defective, and did not post us up as to 
the true state of the clip as promptly as 
western men had a right to expect. Our 
remarks were brief and not captious— 
The facts are well known to the readers 
of the Micntcan Farmer, that there was 
not a single paper, east or west, that took 
the same stand we did, previous to the first 
of June. To our remarks the Messrs, Good- 
ale published a “reply,” in which they were 
uncourteous enough to ignore the fact that 
the name of the editor of this paper was at 
the head of its columns, as it always has been 
for the past six years, and in which they made 
a somewhat ridieulous defence of themselves, 
To their attempted strictures we replied 
showing that the producers at the west must 
rely on journals better acquainted with their 
wants than any eastern papers could possibly 
be, and proving the necessity of the agricul- 
tural population giving a hearty and effective 
support to those periodicals which were 
established among themselves, instead of 
squandering large amounts to keep up papers 
that not only did not attend to western in- 











terests, but were frequently directly opposed 
to them. The example of the wool markets 
of last year, and the course taken, either pur- 
posely or unwittingly, by eastern journals 
were cited, and we remarked that then these 
eastern papers were busy, 

“Informing the wool growers that prices must settle 
low, that manufacturers would close their mills, and 
dismiss their operators, that the market was overloaded 
with foreign goods, and that the clip would be much 
larger than it was the year before, and therefore it was 
useless to look for higher rates; prices must be at least 
ten cents per pound less than they were the year before. 
These opinions were prevalent at the east, and were 
spread over the west by the Rural New- Yorker, the 

ew York Zribune, by the Journal of Commerce, and 
by nearly every paper that came from the evst. Many 
farmers in this State, who took no paper but one of these 
eastern journals, sold first their wool, under the impres- 
sion that wool would not pay for years to come, and then 
sold out their sheep, as soon as the grass feed put them 
in condition for the drover or the butcher. The Micut- 
GAN Farmer, when it attempted to show in May last. 
that this position of the market was wrong—that in- 
stead of a large clip we should have a small one, and 
that prices would rise instead of fall, as soon as the shear- 
ing season was over, was contradicted, not only by the 
daily papers of Detroit, but the quotations and remarks 
of eastern papers cited to show that we had all the ‘au- 
thorities’ against us.” 

It will be noted that we named, particu- 
larly, a few papers that assume to be very 
accurate, and are largely circulated. We 
might have cited others, but the three named 
served our purpose as examples. In its last 
issue, the ew Yorker takes us to task, in a 
self glorifying kind of style that is refreshing. 
The editor always assumes to have a great 
deal of interest in the affairs of this State; 
he is constantly informing his readers that he 
once lived in Michigan, and he would have 
us believe that he started the first agricul- 
tural paper in this State, and that he only 
left the delightful occupation of attending sole- 
ly to Michigan rural intercsts on account of 
his health. After dignifying us with all the 
titles he can think of, from “Solomon” down 
to“a new fledged editor,” he says “he feels 
bad” at our remarks, and adds “we can not 
help remembering that some fiteen years 
ago we started, and successfully published 
the MicnicaNn Farmer.” Now the facts 
are, that Josiah Snow and Wm, Harsha, of 
this city, started the paper, and sold it, after 
carrying it on two years, to this complainant 
of the ew-Yorker, and he only changed 
the name, while the time he continued with 
it was the enormous period of one year and 
nine months. We are in favor of giving him 
his full due—the files of the paper do not 
mention its success. At any rate, since that 
time, it has been the constant endeavor 
of the Rural New-Yorker to crush out the 
MicuicaNn Farmer, as he seemed to fancy, 
whether as proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, 
the Wocl-Grower, or the New-Yorker, that 
he would have the State to himself, if it was 
out of his way: and that because he squatted 
in Jackson for a few months in 1843 and 44, 
he then obtained a preemption right to the 
whole State of Michigan and all its people. 
His claim for establishing the Micmican Far- 
MER, successfully, is only on a par with his 
other enpty boasts, and is equally incorrect. 
Warren Isham did far more to establish the 
Farmer than D. D. T. Moore; and what he 
did, was done against all that the latter could 
effect to hinder, and if possible destroy the 
circulation of the agricultural journal of this 
State. The same policy which Mr. Moore 
adopted when he was publishing a monthly, 
we find him now again putting in practice, 
when he finds a weekly competitor in the field 
that he has so long considered his own. Hence 
his malicious and uncalled-for attack ; hence 
his whining appeal to the sympathies of his 
Michigan readers, and hence his readiness to 
avail himself of the mere mention of his 
name, to malign a contemporary. The 
Rural, with all that protective air and pom- 
pous condescension which belongs to the 
eastern grandee, seems to have graciously 
taken Michigan under shelter of his wing: 
with an expression of anxious maternity, that 
would be creditable to a venerable fowl who 
had been successful in bringing to light a 
single chicken. When we mentioned the 
name of his paper, therefore, ia connection 
with some strictures, which we felt it our 
duty to make, upon the treatment of the 
wool market Jast spring by eastern papers, 
his feathers were ruffled, his dignity was 
wounded; his pretentious assumption, for 
which he had drawn so many dollars from the 
State, seemed to be exposed; and he imme- 
diately flared up, and has sent us the following 
grandiloquent challenge. Hear him! 


“The market reports of the Rural have been 
questioned, and upon this point (general accuracy 





and reliability), we challenge not only the Michi- 
gan Farmer, but any weekly (not mainly devoted 
to commercial matters) in the country. Will our 
Michigan contemporary ‘ come to the centre.’ ” 


Does not this mean a polite invitation to 
step across the Niagara, with coffee and 
et ceteras for two? If so, we are ready, only 
we have to observe, that when men mean any- 
thing, they don’t bawl it out quite so loud as 
this Rural cockerel does, through the papers. 
But listen again: 


“The Farmer, since it began to deck itself in 
clean clothes every seventh day, is evidently 
‘bound to blaze,’ and while our remarks are more 
particularly intended for its special attention, any 
who feel aggrieved are requested to take up the 
glove, as we ‘bar neither age, weight or color.’ ” 


Itis plain that the Rural has actually 
squared off at us, and all the rest of the 
editorial world. We presume it is done in 
the most scientific manner, for it is evident 
that he has been practicing with the “glove,” 
till he thinks he can hurt some one. As 
Morrisey and Heenan, with all their band, pas- 
sed through Rochester a short time since, the 
influence of their presence has evidently had 
the same effect upon the editor of the Rural 
as upon other little boys. We did think at 
first, when we read the above, of telegraph- 
ing immediately for Aaron Jones, to put us 
through a course of training, but concluded 
to postpone that movement till we heard far- 
ther from that “ glove,” especially as we don’t 
generally use the article ourselves. But we 
have been invited to “come to the centre,” 
and can not refuse so pleasant an invitation; 
we will therefore try and send the thiug back 
to its roost contented. 

Now, we reiterate here, what we have said 
previously, that as a general rule, last spring 
a reliance on eastern journals for information 
as to the wool market, was a loss to the wool 
growers of Michigan, The reporters all 
chimed in with the opinions advanced by the 
speculators and buyers. They had no knowl- 
edge of the true state of the clip. Our own 
papers at the west were so poorly posted on 
the subject, that they did not dare to con- 
tradict what was stated in the Boston and 
New York papers. The Rural New-Yorker 
was amongst the number that chimed in. 
We remember very well having some idea 
that it would be likely to be posted on the 
true state of the wool crop, as the wool in- 
terest of Western New York is of some im- 
portance; but after examining its columns 
for weeks PREVIOUS to the first of June, we 
found nothing in it of any value to the wool 
grower at that time, and only quotations from 
Boston, New York and Albany papers, that 
we had received a week previous in the 
dailies of those cities. Not a word was said, 
editorially, that we could find, advisory or 
otherwise, of the true state of the crop, or 
which tended to warn the wool growers that 
the statements then going the rounds of the 
press were incorrect, and we know parties 
who, under the impression left by the copied 
statements of the market in the Rural New- 
Yorker, sold their wool at the low rates prey- 
a'ent at the commencement of the clip. We 
have no doubt its quotations of the Roches- 
tar market were correct, and of great value 
to farmers of Western New York. They 
were, however, a dead loss to Michigan of 
some thousands of dollars, and we think we 
could name, besides, some well known Chau- 
tanque county wool growers who did not de- 
pend upon the ew-Yorker for their informa- 
tion of the wool market, and who made 
money by that operation, and who laughed 
at us for thinking it knew anything on the 
the subject. We do not pretend to quote all 
that any paper may have said last spring, on 
auy one subject, but we know very well that 
previous to placing our views of the clip be- 
fore the readers of the Micnigan Farmer, 
we were particular in examining every au- 
thority within reach, as we found that there 
wasa very great discrepaney between our con- 
clusions, and those arrived at by parties who 
had as good opportunities for observation as 
we had. These examinations confirmed our 
opinion, that at that time the wool crop of 
the west was but little understood by the 
press. 

It will be seen that the Rural is particu- 
larly anxious that we should “come to the 
centre” as to its market reports. We will 
do so very promptly, and for that purpose 
we shall not go back a year, but will take up 


its very last issue, as an example, to exhibit 
the absurdity of its ridiculous assumption, 
and attempt to abuse us for exposing its re- 
missness, and its unfitness to be relied upon 
by the farmers of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, or Wisconsin, or any portion of the 
west. 

During the past winter the market reports 
for hogs, sheep and cattle have been of much 
importance to the farmers of this State. To 
the farmers of this State the New York and 
Detroit quotations were of the utmost con- 
sequence, and they were not wanted sent out 
here a week behind time. Well, what do we 
find on this subject in the Rural New-Yorker 
of February 26? Are the markets quoted 
up to date there, so as to be of any service 
to Michigan men? Why, the Rochester mar~ 
ket of February 22d is given us; the New 
York cattle market of February 16th, the 
Boston market of the same date—both un- 
questionably ten days old before the paper was 
published, and certainly to weeks behind 
time when the Michigan subscribers get their 
papers—are only to be found in it. When we 
look at the wool quotations, we do not find 
that any sales have been made at Rochester 
or in Western New York, at least none are 
reported ; nothing is said of sales of that ar. 
ticle in Michigan or any where west, and we 
find the wool quotatious cf Albany and Bos- 
ton, stolen from some eastern paper, and no 
credit given, and the dates of even these as 
far back as February 17 and 18! Is not this 
a specimen of “accuracy and reliability,” that 
deserves to be boasted about? and yet it is 
such stuff as this that the editor of the Rural 
foists on the Michigan community, and then 
turns round and congratulates them on his 
devotion to their interests. These are the 
markets which he flouts in our face as so re- 
liable! Are these facts plumb to the centre? 

The Rural is particularly savage, and 
abusive, because we said also m the article at 
which he carps, that 


“Two thirds of the farmers at the west expend all the 
money they can afford for reading matter, to sustain 
eastern papers. Every postmaster’s clerk is a hired agent 
to thrust upon them, at low rates, the lucubrations of 
editors who know no more about western farming, and 
care no more for western interests, than so many bull 
frogs. The “highfalutin” farrago of Ned Buntline and 
Sylvanus Cobb, and the elegant essays of Fanny Fern 
and Edward Everett, are all richly patronized at the 
west, whilst the home papers, who do all the work of 
guarding the community from imposition, and aid in 
building up western interests, are grudgingly afforded 
the barest means of living.” 

Well, we have had more than twenty Michi- 
gan farmers, and some ot them subscribers 
of the Rural, state that this was quite true, 
and it will be seen, by our reference to the 
Rural itself, that in the most important di- 
vision of that paper, the one in which the 
editor challenges criticism the most, and 
which to the farming community is of the 
utmost consequence—in the very number in 
which he assumes to attack and abuse us—he 
has not a word of advice to those now holding 
their beef, their pork, their mutton, and some 
of them their wceol of 1858, ready to be 
put in market, in this State! Are we not 
justified, as a member of the press of this 
State, in disabusing the minds of those who 
have been swindled out of their money by 
such a model paper as this Rural, on the 
false pretence of reliability! 

The editor of the Rural ew-Yorker has 
gone out of his way to attack us; he has 
falsely charged us with jealousy and injus- 
tice; he has challenged us to prove our as- 
sertions in his own case, and defied us to give 
to the public the testimony ; he has invited 
us to “come to the eentre; ” he has requested 
us to take up the gage of battle he has 
thrown down. We have now complied with 
his request and invitation, and hope he is 
satisfied. Meanwhile, we have to say that 
he must thank h.mself for this expose. His 
jealousy, his greediness, his inordinate ego- 
tism, and his impudent assumption, have 
hurried him into an unprovoked attack upon 
us, whilst in the performance of our duty to 
the farming community of the west. Our 
motto is “to live and let live,” but at the 
same time, we have a little of the thistle in 
our composition, and its motto is “/Vemo me 
impune lacessit.” 





—The total weight of hogs shipped from Dowagiac by 
the Central Railroad from Sept. 1, to Feby 22, of the 
present year was 1,071,630 pounds. The number being 
5,103, and the average weight was 210 pounds for each 
carcase, 





The Sorghum, its Produce, and How to 
Plant the Seed. 


Epitor FarMer.—I send you a sample of 
syrup partly grained, manufactured from Sor- 
ghum cane last fall. It was manufactured 
the second week in October, immediately af- 
ter a heavy frost which killed the leaves on 
the cane. The cane was ripe before it was 
struck by the frost. My process of manu- 
facturing was as follows: I pressed the juice 
from the cane with a machine manufactured 
by Burlingame & Yanger of Tecumseh. It 
contains three horizontal rollers and is driy- 
en with ease by four horses. Different kinds 
of machines are made by the same firm, and 
I would advise those who wish to procure a 
machine of the kind to examine their asgort- 
ment before purchasing elsewhere. 

After the juice was pressed from the cane, 

I put it into a heatér and added about three 
table-spoon fulls of milk of ime to forty gal- 
lons of juice, and skim continually until it is 
heated to the boiling point. I then put it 
into pans made with shect-iron bottoms and 
plank sides set upon brick arches, and boil it 
down to the required thickness as soon as 
possible, being careful to skim off whatever’ 
vegetable matter rises to the surface. I then 
put it into tubs to cool, and it has stood in 
wooden vessels until the present time. This 
I think would be good sugar if it were sep- 
arated from the molasses, which I have tried 
to do, but have not succeeded for the want 
of knowing how. I have not the least doubt 
but what we will be able to manufacture a 
good quality of sugar from the Sorghum, and 
a better article from the Imphee, after we 
have had a little more experience. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that if sugar is made 
at all, it must be made before the cane is in- 
jured by the frost, or immediately after, be- 
fore it begins to sour. I manufactured about 
five hundred gallons of syrup last fall by the 
above mentioned process. 
Planting time is again drawing near. Many 
failed last year in getting their Sorghum seed 
to grow. Some on account of bad weather, 
and more I think on account of bad planting. 
It isa very small and tender seed and should 
not be planted until all the cold rains are 
past. It will do well if planted the first of 
June, and then it should be soaked in water 
and mixed with plaster ; cover it very light- 
ly with earth, and as soon as it comes up, 
plaster it again. It isa plant that needs 
stimulating when young. After it gets about 
two feet high, it will grow without much aid 
except the cultivation. The best way to 
plant it, is in drills about four or five feet 
apart. 


Respectfully yours, 
Raisin, March 1st, 1859. 


Joun Ricwarp. 





Hungarian Grass. 


Mr. Editor —As you have solicited the 
opinion of those who have raised the Hunga- 
rian Grass, I take pleasure in giving mine, 

About one year ago I sent to Illinois and 
obtained five pounds of seed with directions, 
if | wished to raise seed, to sow it on one 
third of an acre, about the middle of May. 
Accordingly Idid so, on high, dry land; it 
came up very evenly, grew beautifully, and 
as it progressed was admired by all who saw 
it, especially after the heads began to bow su 
gracefully upon the stalk. A part of my 
ground, I think, was too rich, so much so that 
it lodged, and beiug sowed 0 thin gave place 
to some pig weeds, while the greater part not 
being as rich did not produce as large and 
was quite free from weeds, so that when ready 
to cut it*was cradled, while the heavier was 
cut with the sickle. I considered the seed so 
valuable that I went over the piece after it 
was cut culling out every weed I could see. 
When it was sufficiently dry I carted it to my 
barn floor and threshed it, and obtained from 
the five pounds of seed nearly three barrels of 
what I regard as pure seed. Of course I did 
not expect much from the hay, it being so 
bleached and sap all out, I bound it as I 
would straw and stowed it away. But being 





short of hay, I have, after feeding my horses 
twice a day with common hay cut-feed at 
noon, cut up and offered them part of a sheaf 
of the Hungarian hay, and again the same 
late in the evening, and have been astonished 
to see with what avidity they always cat 1¢ 
all up.—Julius Ives, in The Homestead. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 

















"heat Growing — A Discussion at the 
bass arent Cia of Northville. 


January 31—The Society was called to 
order by the Pres dent. 

The subject for discussion before the meet- 
ing was announced to be,—WuHkatT RAISING. 


crop, and one dollar per bushel the average 
price. He is of opinion that the soil is so 
far exhausted of the elements that enter into 
the .composition of wheat, that a vigorous 
and healthy growth cannot be obtained, and 
the consequence is an increased liability to 
attacks of the weevil, rust, and other causes 


Mr. Hunter thought that the State of|that injure the crop both in quantity and 


Michigan could be made to produce more 
wheat than it had done—that the failure to 
realize a good crop was the result of bad 
farming. He believed that by a careful and 
thorough cultivation of the soil, the causes 
that now combine to injure, and in many 
cases to destroy the wheat crop, could in a 
great measure be avoided. When tho land 
was new it contained more of the elements 
for the growth of wheat; the soil was more 
open and porous when worked, and a fair 
crop was raised by aloose and superficial 
system of farming. 
wheat exhausts the soil of lime, and the fre- 
quent ploughing, necessary to the production 
of a crop, packs the subsoil to a degree that 
renders it impervious to the surface water— 
the wheat is liable to winter kill from this 
cause, or its growth is retarded in the spring, 
to an extent that it is in danger of being de- 
stroyed, both by the rust and the weevil. 
He believed thut underdraining is of vital 
importauce in the production of a crop— 
that it lies at the very foundation of an im- 
proved system of farming, and that every 
foot of land in Michigan would be benefited 
by underdraining. Hefhad great faith in the 
efficacy of manure in the production of a 
wheat crop, but did not recognize as manure 
what farmers usually applied to their lands 
under that name—manure should be properly 
prepared before it is applied to the soil. By 
a thorough and scientific system of farming 
‘ our harvests can be advanced at least fifteen 
days—which would protect the crop against 
the rust and weevil. He recommends ex- 
perimenting in a small way the coming season. 

Doct. Gardner had had but little experience 
in wheat raising, but had been a looker-on 
for many years. He resided in Vermont 
when the weevil, or midge, made its appea- 
rance there. It was his opinion that the 
failure in the wheat crop did not depend upon 
bad farming, or the want of the necessary 
elements in the soil, to produce it; on the 
contrary, he had observed, both in Vermont 
and this country, that there seemed to be no 
difficulty in producing a fine growth of straw, 
with an abundance of heads containing the 
embryo of the grain. He considered the 
only difficulty in the way of wheat raising 
was the presence of this insect, and for this 
he did not believe there would ever be found 
a remedy. He did not, like most persons, 
consider the destruction of the wheat crop 
as a great public calamy, but regarded it as 
one of the inscrutable providences of God, 
designed for the good of our race. When 
corn becomes the staple production of our 
country, and the bread made from it and the 
- coarser grains our principal dependence, then 
will the clouds and darkness which now hang 
about this providence be cleared away, and 
we shall be able to see, in the clear light of 
a universal physical regeneracy, its wisdom 
and goodness, 

Mr. A. B. Markham had raised wheat in 
this State for thirty years. Thinks the farm- 
ing and not the crop injures the soil. He 
believes that the life principle of the soil is 
impaired by too much plowing. Mr. M. be- 
lieved that a large proportion of the elements 
that enter into the growth of crops come 
from a great depth in the earth—that these 
elements are brought up by the constant cir- 
cnlation that is going on through the veins 
and pores of the earth, and that plowing cuts 
off this circulation to the injury of the crop. 
He recommends once plowing, if well done, 
as sufficient; he has arrived at these conclu- 
sions from experience and careful observation. 
As regards the weevil, he knows of no way 
to avoid its ravages. He is setisfied from ex- 
periments, that farmers do not sow seed 
enough. Ie had raised his best crops where 
he had sown three bushels of seed to the 
acre. 

Mr. C. W. Green is opposed, to wheat 
raising, from the fact that it impoverishes 
the land. That while the early settlers may 
have made themselves rich by wheat raising, 
they have laid the foundation of the poverty 
of their children, if the latter continue to 
cultivate the same crop. He does not think 
that underdraining would ensure a good crop 
—is of opinion that the soil is partially ex- 
hausted of the elements that enter into the 
composition of wheat; thinks that wheat can 
be raised to a certain extent, by a proper 
course of manuring. 

Mr. D. Clarkson has never raised a crop of 
wheat that paid him. Estimates the entire 
expense of raising one acre of wheat at 
twenty dollars, and fifteen bushels his average 


Excessive cultivation of] the wheat with a drill. 


quality. Thinks that agricultural chemistry 
is not of much denefit to the wheat grower; 
because the analysis is made of the surface 
soil, when the elements for making wheat 
come from a greater depth. Again: ask the 
chemist to take a soil that has been exhausted 
by raising wheat, and tell you what particu- 
lar elements has been taken from that soil 
with the wheat, and he can not tell. 

The best preparation of the soil for wheat, 
is to turn under a crop of green clover, and 
use the roller, cultivator and harrow, and sow 
Believes the open 
fallow system to be wrong, because, in this 
climate, if the soil is left bare, it will be 
baked and dried by the sun and winds, and 
the gasses escape, which is a great injury to 
the soil. 

Farmers do not, generally harvest their 
wheat as soon as they ought. Experience 
shows that wheat cut as soon as the berry 
begins to harden, and before the straw is en- 
tirely ripe and dry, will yield five or six 
bushels to the acre more, will weigh heavier, 
and make more flour than if left standing 
until entirely ripe before it is harvested. 

Mr. H. S. Bradley has been engaged in 
raising wheat for a number of years, and can 
speak from experience. He believed that 
Michigan is one of the best wheat growing 
States in the Union. Our crops, however, 
have been failing for a number of years— 
thinks that the wheat crop has not been well 
put in. The land should be plowed early, 
and at least three times; is of tbe opinion 
that land will be enriched by frequent stirring; 
the wheat should be sown early, in order to 
avoid the rust and weevil. The lands should 
be left in beds not more than one swath wide, 
on level ground. By this means the wheat 
is less liable to winter kill,.and will start 
earlier in the spring. With proper farming, 
thirty bushels should be raised to the acre. On 
low, rich lands more seed should be sown 
than on poorer soils; the growth will be less 
luxuriant, and not so apt to fall as when the 
usual quantity is sown; it is not so liable to 
rust, the yield is greater and of a better 
quality. 

Horace Bradley thinks such crops as we 
raise at present a ruinous business. Does 
not believe insummer fallowing. His system 
of raising wheat is, to seed his land down, 
let it lay about four years, to avoid the weevil, 
sow early, and with the drill. Thinks sowing 
with the drill prevents freezing out in the 
winter and spring. 

Mr. M. L. Brooks said his wheat crops had 
not paid him. Every bushel of wheat he 
had raised had cost him fifty cents more than 
he got for it. Thinks that the most econoni- 
cal system of manuring for wheat, is to 
plough under a clover lay. His observation 
and experience teach him that frequent 
plowing is not profitable. 

After some further conversation among 
the members, the club adjourned. 





To improve Maple Sugar. 


I hold it to be an axiom that the sap, as it 
runs from the pores of the trees, is pure. 
Could we immediately evaporate the watery 


true until the buds of the trees begin to swell. 
In the early settlement of this country, sap 





obtained incomparably superior to that pro-| g*owth, its development, and its fecundity may 


duced by the operation above | described. 


quality. I have found that by scalding the 
spiles, buckets and storage anew, and scouring 
the boilers, a first rate article may be made 
almost to the last. Many will say this will 
be too much labor. It must be considerable 
work, but the value of a good article for our 
own use, or for market, will well pay the ex- 
pense. The best manner ofscalding the spiles 
that I have found, is to pour boiling water on 
them; stir them around for a short time, and 
turn off the water. It is well to repeat this, 
and then spread the spiles under the stove to 
dry while they are hot. If they are left in the 
water, or are not dried soon, they will be 
much injured. To scald the buckets before 
they are put to the trees, I set them in rows 
and turn into each about two quarts of clean 
hot water; I then take a clean, stiff broom, and 
scrub the whole inside of the bucket thor- 
oughly, and after a short time throw out the 
water. It is well to put in water the second 
time, and scrub as before. The buckets 
should be set in such a manner as to drain 
and preserve the top clean. Later in the 
season, when the buckets become sour, I draw 
clean hot water in one of the barrels in which 
I gather the sap, (taking care first to scald 
the barrel,) to convenient parts of the sugar 
orchard, draw it outin pails, and proceed from 
bucket to bucket. To do this, two boys are 
necessary, one to distribute the water, ard 
the other to follow with the broom while the 
water is hot, Of course, the barrel must be 
supplied with a long plug, that we may not 
scald our fingers. This is not half the labor 
it would be to gather the buckets and distri- 
bute them again. It is quite important that 
the sap be boiled as soon as possible after it 
comes from the trees. The syrup should be 
strained and set away to settle; after a few 
hours, turn off all that willrun clear ; and in 
boilng it down, be careful not to burn it. 

By the following process, I have often 
made of the skimmings and settlings an article 
as good as that from which they were taken. 
Set them in large pails or crocks, not more 
than one-fourth full ; fill them up with sap ; 
stir the mixture well, and leave it to settle. 
Turn off all that will run clear into the boiler, 
and fill again with sap, and proceed as before 
till the sweet is run off; then throw away the 
dregs. When this is boiling, special care 
should be taken to skim off what rises. Mo- 
lasses will be much improved by being strained 
through a thick cloth strainer when the boiling 
is completed. This can easily be done while 
it is hot. In making sugar, it will well pay 
to strain it when thick as molasses. If, after 
all this care, there should be any settlings in 
the molasses after it is cool, turn off the 
clear for market, Molasses made in this man- 
ner will be very nice, and always find sale at 
a much higher price than a common article. 
D. Atwater, Mantua Station, in Ohio Far- 
mer. 


a 





New Spring Wheat. 


We have been favored by Mr. H. A. Hay- 
den, of this city, with two very beautiful 
samples of spring wheat, one imported from 
Spain, a large round, plump, white berry, 
whic’ is said to average in weight from sixty- 
two to sixty-three pounds to the bushel; the 
other a hardy, prolific kind grown upon the 
shores of the Sea of Azoff, in Russia, which 
is very nearly as heavy, per bushel, as the 
Spanish. Mr. Hayden, desirous of introduc- 
ing among our farmers, if possible, some 
really good varieties of spring wheat, has, at 
considerable expense, procured a sack of each 
of these varieties, impoited directly from 
England, by a Boston house, for their own 
use. This he purposes to distribute in small 
quantities to such of our farmers who desire 


parts, without any injurious admixture, we | to test it, particularly desiring to get it into 
would have a perfect article; this would be the hands of careful, thorough and scientific 


farmers. A good spring wheat is much 
needed, and we entertain hopes that this 
movement of Mr. H.’s, which if in any de- 


was caught in troughs, cut out of logs. When | gree successful will be followod with others, 
the sugar season closed, these troughs were | will finally result in supplying this want. 
left in the woods, right side up, to catch the | Care should be taken in distributing to test 
water, that they might not crack. The latter |it upon the different soils, and then those 
part of the winter these troughs were set up who do try it should be willing to impart 
on the sunny side of the tree, to thaw out the 
ice. When that fell out, they were consider- presented to us, which we will take pleasure 
ed fit to set anew to catch the sap without | in exhibiting to the curious, or they can ob- 
scalding ; consequently the sap tasted nearly | tain full particulars by enquiring of Mr. 
as much of the old leaves and water, as of the | Hayden. 
pure sap. Those customs have passed away ; 
but still sap is often made to pass through|2en. In the planting out of these varieties 
spiles that have in them the sourness of the | of wheat, of which as yet we do not know 
last year, into buckets tha: were dried with | the names, a method should be adopted that 
the sour sap of last April in them. To com-| would promote their fullest development, and 
plete the process, this sap is stored in troughs | this method should provide: 
more sour than the spiles and buckets; then 
boiled in half-cleaned boilers, scaled with sap, | should be stirred by the spade, or plough, to 
washed continually by the boiling sap or syrup. 
Who could wonder that molasses made by 
such a process, should have astrong taste, and 
that sugar thus made should be sticky, clam- 
my and almost bitter? 
My experience is, that if the spiles, buckets, 
storage ani boilers are thoroughly cleaned, 
the boiling so carefully performed as not to 
burn the liquid, and the whole process be 
performed in a neat manner, the syrup will be 


their experience to the world through the 
press. We have in our office the samples 


We clip the above from the Jackson Citi- 


1st. That the soil in which they are planted 


the depth of at least fifteen or eighteen 
inches, and that it should be both dry and 
rich, but not rich with fresh manure. 

2d. This soil should be made ready at the 
earliest possible date, so that the seed may 
be put in the ground and be covered, and 
thus have the season for its growth as long as 
possible. 

3d. The seed should be planted so that its 


We used to think that the syrup made late 
in the season must of necessity be of third-rate 





be promoted. To attain this object,we should 
recommend that the English method of dib- 
bling be adopted, and that the seed be thus 
planted in hills or drills. We should prefor 
hilis, twenty inches or two feet apart, as the 
young plants can be more readily hoed 
amongst, and the surface kept loose and free 
from wee 's, and the grain will thus tiller out 
to a greater extent, and more perfect seed 
and a greater amount be realized in a single 
season. 

The dibbling consists in making holes with 
a blunt implement, which may be made with 
a handle like that of a scrubbing brush; on 
the under surface, which is broad and flat, are 
fixed small Knobs, or short pins, about an 
inch and a half in length, and an inch in di- 
ameter. These are placed as far apart on the 
face of the dibble as the seed are to be sown, 
which may be eight or ten inches, and may 
stand in the following form :: for each hill. 
When this is pressed on mellow soil, it leaves 
four holes, into each of which two or three 
grains of wheat may be placed, and the earth is 
brnshed over the seed with the hand or the 
edge of the implement. By this method of 
planting, a much greater return can be ob- 
tained from the seed sown; the straw thus 
grown will be found stouter,zand the berry 
be much more perfect. Besides, during the 
spring the land van be hoed, weeds and grass 
kept down, until the plant itself covers the 
surface. With the small samples which Mr. 
Hayden will be able to distribute, this method 
of cultivation may be tried, and if found to 
work satisf:ctorily on a small scale, it can 
then be tried on a larger one when the seed 
becomes more plenty. 
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Tuscany Cattle. 





In our correspondent L’s account of the 
Show of the Plymouth County Agricultural 
Society, published in our issue for October 
9th, last, mention was made of some cattle 
imported from Italy by David Torrey, Esq., 
of South Scituate In answer toa request for 
more particular information, we have been fa- 
vored with the following letter. The Fusca- 
ny cattle have often attracted the attention 
of our countrymen, but we are not aware that 
any of the breed have been introduced into 
this country previously to Mr. Torrey’s. Com- 
modore Bainbridge imported in 1822, some 
cattle from Italy, which were, perhaps, allied 
to the Tuscan. We presume Mr. Torrey’s are 
as good specimens as could be obtained, both 
as to purity of blood and external points, and 
we trust they will have a fair and thorough 
trial in re“erence to their adaptation to the 
wants of the farmers of this country: 


South Scituate, Nov. 22, 1858. 

The cattle you speak of were sent me by 
my son, who resides in Leghorn, and who 
spared not time nor expense in procuring as 
fine a pair of cattle as could be had in the 
country. He writes me that in all his travels 
in Europe, he has seen the finest cattle in Italy 
of any country he has visited. As mine have 
been in the country so little time, having ar- 
rived the 16th day of August, I think I can 
give you the best accouut of them by quoting 
from a letter received from my son under date 
of Sept. 10th. He writes: 

“Since I have been in Tuscany, I have 
longed to send you a sample of the fine stock 
of this country, but there has never an oppor- 
tunity occurred until last summer, when I im- 
proved it and sent youa pair of the finest 
creatures in Tuscany. I sent you a certificate 
of the age and breed of the bull, and I only 
procured him by special favor, from the Grand 
Duke’s herd—as they never sell them, or never 
have sold one before. Isaw the mother of 
the bull milked, and she gave at the rate of 
twenty-four quarts of milk perday. The usual 
quantity of milk given by the common cows is 
about eighteen quarts perday. ‘The heifer is 
of the same breed, and her mother will give 
about twenty-two quarts of milk per day. I 
feared the sea might injure her, as she is with 
calf from a fine bull, to come in about the 5th 
of January, so you must not be surprised if 
she does not do so well the first year or even 
longer. Their disposition is very gentle, and 
with proper treatment you can make them like 
cossets. ‘They are usually led about here by 
little girls, by a simple halter on their nose as 
you would lead a horse. I saw a bull (the 
grandfather of this one) which was at the ex- 
hibition and killed last spring, which weighed 
3354 Ibs alive, and the oxen of this country 
look more like elephants than like cattle. I 
hope and trust I have labored to some pur- 
pose for you, and it would give me great 


stock in the country.” 

These cattle were shipped at Leghorn, and 
the vessel sailed the 22d day of June for Bos- 
ton. They arrived in excellent condition, and 
do not »ppear to be at all affected by change 
of climate—apparently enjoying the cold wea- 
ther which we have had lately as well as any 
of our own country.—David Torrey in Bos. 
ton Cultivator. 








pleasure to hear that you have the finest. 
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MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER, 


DEVONS. 


No. 33.--BERRIEN, A bull, bred by J. Ballara 
& Sons, Niles, Mich. Owned by Lucius Beach of 
Port Huron, Mich, Calved’May 12, 185s, 

Sire, Major, 21 Michigan Stock Register, winner of 
yo as 3 year old at Michigan State Fair in 

1, sire, Coke; 160 Davy’s Devon Herd Book. Bred 
by Col. L. G. Morris of Mount Fordham, N. Y. 

2. sire, Major 237, bred by R. C. Gapper of Canada 
West, out of Billy and Beauty both imported by 
Mr. Gapper from the herd of Mr. Davey of North 
Molton Devonshire, Eng, 

Dam, Mayflower, 26 Michigan Stock Register. Bred 
by E. P. Beck of Wyoming Co., N. Y., got by 
Coke 160. 

1. dam, Rosa by imported Dibble Bull. 

2. dam, Beauty, winner of a Ist prize at N. Y. State 
Fair at Buffalo in 1848. 

8, dam, Victoria, winner of the 1st prize at N. Y, 
State Fair at Utica in 1845, and of six first premi- 
ums in Genesee Co., N. Y., showing against stock 
cows of any breed, she was also mother of Sophia, 
bred by E. P. Beck, and sold to Ambrose Stevens, 
Sophia took the first premium at N. Y. State Fair 
at Syracuse in 1849, 

4, dam, Devon, imported by King of Long Island. 

We want our stock breeders to examine the above pe- 

digree, which is very perfect on both sides, and fulfills 
the requirements, of going back to imported stock in 
every branch. Berrien on his way from Niles to Port 
Huron was sent to our care, and we found him a remarke 
ably fine calf in every point, with a hide that handled 
fully as well as any of the kid skins worn by the fairest 
of the ladies who attended the Napier ball, at Washing- 
ton, and we have no doubt if we had a chance to compare 
them, that our preference would be Berrien’s hide with 
its present contents against the kids even with the hands 
inside.—Ep. 











HOME NOTES, 


A Jackson Stallion. 

We notice thata trotting stallion of good 
size and blood is offered for sale at Staten Is- 
land, New York. His name is Shylock Jack- 
son, 164 hands high, weighs 1270 lbs. is a 
chestunt brown, in color,and is eight yeers 
old next May. His sire was Jackson, sired by 
the celebrated Andrew Jackson, and the horse 
which F. E. Eldred of this city brought from 
Staten Island to this state in 1854, his dam 
by the thoroughbred horse Shylock, he by 
Durock, by old Messenger. 

‘How to keep a Stallion? 

A correspondent of Porter’s Spirit in ref- 
erence to the abuve inquiry, writes “Give 
your horse in the morning one quart of crack- 
ed wheat and four fresh eggs: the same at 
noon, and at night four quarts of new milk. 
In addition feed him with clean oats enough 
to keep him in good condition. Let him 
have from thre? to five miles of exercise every 
day, and only one mare in every twenty-four 
hours. Observe these rules, and the horse 
will prove a sure foal getter, his stock will 
have strong constitutions, and whether for 
running or trotting his stock will never dete- 
aiorate, if judgment is used in crossing. Fi- 
nally do not permit your horse to be used 
more than twice in one day, it’ you do there 
will be sure to be windfalls, 

Harness Blacking. 

A good blacking for harness is made from 
Beeswax 3 0z., Ivory Black 4 oz, Neatsfoot 
Oil one pint, Castile Soap 2 oz., Aloes 2 ta- 
ble spoonsful, the whole boiled together, and 
poured into a shallow dish, will keep a large 
amount of harnessin good order for a long 
time. 

Effects of a bad system, 

From 1840 to 1850, although the nnmber 
of acres of wheat grown in Ohio has largely 
increased, the number of bushels produced de- 
creased to the amount of over two millions, 
A caution at this season, 

The celebrated stallion Cassius M. Clay, 
had his foreleg broken above the knee about 
six inches, by a vicious mare, which he was 
approaching. The bone has been set, but 
the accident will disable the horse for a long 
term. This horse is now at Cincinnati, 

A one horse reaper. | 

The Scotch papers notice a reaping machine 
recently patented in that country which with 
a single horse will cut from six to eight acres 
per day, and with two horses will reap twelve 
to fifteen acres. The relative price of these 
machines is $90 and $110. The single horse 
machine weighs but 500 pounds. 

The Advisory Board. 

Some one, who has got a list of the mem- 
bers of this extraordinary board, publishes it 
inthe Ohio Farmer. From this it appears, 
that the District of Columbia had only ten 
members, Nebraska 5, Kansas 3, Dacotah 2 
Arizona 1, Minnesota 6, New York 4, Ohio 2, 
and Michigan one in the person of H. L. Ste- 
vens of Pontiac. The proportion of repre- 
sentatives to the really agricultural states is 
about the same throughout the list, and we 
cannot imagine why Cuba, Sonora, Nicaragua 
and Honolulu were not “in” with at least 
from three to five representatives each. 
The “ Honey Blade” again. 

The St. Louis Farmer, Miuer and Me- 
chanic, makes diligent inquiry as to the Ho- 
ney Blade humbng. The person who has it 
ase _ from St. Louis, and consequent 

y it might be supposed that something defi- 
nite would be known about this grass in that 
locallty ; but the editor professes to be totally 
umacquainted with its peculiar merits, and 
says that it is nothing more than the Hupga- 


rian grass re-baptized with the aid 
ae aid of some 
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The Vegetable Garden. 

With us this month seldom permits of much out 
of door work being done, still if as we may expect, 
the garden lies facing the south and west, and it 
is well drained, or the soil is such that it does not 
hold water, but permits it to drain off readily, so 
that the soil begins to get warm, there is much 
that may be commenced, and even some work 
done towards putting in crops of early vegetables, 
without any aid from the hot bed, whilst some- 
thing may be done to prepare the beds for the 
plants of early hardy vegetables which may be 
ready to set out from the hot bed about the first or 
second week in April, 

Last month it was directed to have the manure, 
and the frames got ready for the hot beds. In the 
first part of this month the hot beds ought to bein 
full operation, and the seeds should be sown as 
directed for anearly crop of vegetables, such as 
the radish, the cabbage, the lettuce, onions. It 
is full early for tomatoes, which will. do as well if 
sown by the latter part of March or beginning of 
April. Even then the plants wiil have to stand 
two months under glass. 

Where aframe can be spared, and attention 
given, a hot bed for early cucumbers and melons 
may likewise be got ready. But to be successful 
with these, the amateur needs some practice in 
guarding the plants against too sudden changes 
of temperature, giving air in the right way and at 
the right time, and water also with discretion.— 
No written directions can be made that will serve 
as a guide or rule, in the treatment of the hot bed, 
and the various plants, especially such as are very 
susceptible of atmospheric changes. ‘The cucum 
ber, and tomato belong to this class, whilst the 
radish, the onion, the cabbage and the lettuce 
may be made to belong to it by endeavoring to 
force them along rapidly without paying attention 
to their requirements of heat, air and moisture, 

The lettuce, cabbage, onions and radish which 
may be started ina hot bed, may all be together, 
and heated in the same manner. They want, afier 
having thrown off their seed leaves, to have the 
lights of the hot bed opened every day, more or less, 
as the temperature may indicate, and fall protection 
should be thrown over the frames at night, that 
the cold may not affect the plants so that their 
forced growth may not be checked by the chiils of 
the aight air. 

Those who have no hot beds, but who have gar 
dens naturally early in soil, should now have their 
old or well decomposed manure hauled into heaps 
on the beds, where their early vegetables are to 
grow; as the frost is out of the ground in nearly 
all places, the beds may be dug by the middle of 
this month or perhaps before, and early peas may 
be sown for the first crop. These may be succeed- 
ed by another crop of peas to be sown by the first 
week in April. Rows of lettuce may also be sown, 
in the open ground, altcrnate with rows of radishes 
or onions. Deep spading and high manuring will 
tell on these crops. 

During the present month, those who have 
asparagus beds should have them forked over, 
having just given them a coating of old manure, 
with at least a quart of salt to the square rod. The 
manure and salt if put on at an early date, before 
the frost is out, will aid to give it a somewhat 
early start,so that the bed may be forked over 
early in the season; this will aid very much to give 
the plants a start, and will probably give the gar- 
dener some of tais vegetable to be cut, at least a 
week earlier than he might otherwise have it. 

In beds that have been got ready in warm shel- 
tered locations, some early turnips may be sown, 
celery seed for a supply of young plants, carrots 
may be sown, and rhubarb or pie planis may be seit 
out and transplanted. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Whatever trees have not already been pruned 
should now have the knife applied atas early a 
date as possible. 

Cuttings of the currant and gooseberry, taken 
always from last year’s shoots, may be set,out at an 
early day, as soon as the bed is ready for them.— 
Each of the cuttings should have all the buds rab- 
bed off except two or three near the top left out 
of the ground, to form the head or bush. The 
cuttings thus planted should be set in rows where 
they can be hoed and weeded, and their growth 
promoted by good clean cultivation. 

Where trees are procured from the nurseries, 
and they ought to be on hand during this month, 
if not ready to set them out, lay them in some 
light soil or sandy ground by the heels, taking 
good care to cover their roots well, and not to in- 
jure the small fibres that may be left on them, 


The Greenhouse. 

The Azaleas, the Habrothamni, the Primulas, 
and many of the House Roses are in bloom now. 
The Cinerarii, the Calceolarias, Rhododendrons, 
and the Daphnes are beginning to make a good 
growth, and those which are coming into bloom 
may be transferred into window plants. The 
Dahlia roots shonld be taken up, the earlier kinds 
separa‘ed, and cuttings made and potted f r the 
early hlooms. The climbing plants need attention 
now, for they begin to grow rapidly. The time 
to shift such plants, asthe Ixoras, the Euphorbias, 
the Gardenias, Brugmansias, is during the present 
month. Japan Lilies may be potted now. The 
Fuschias now require repotting, and care, as they 
are beginning to make considerable growth. The 
Ericas want considerable attention. Light sandy 
soil with a good sprinkling of charcoal, is the best 
kind of earth for this class of planis, The Lobe- 
lias should now be divided, where itis desirable 
to increase the stock and have new plants. The 
Cacti require to be repotted now, as they will now 
soon begin to show signs of vigor and life. The 
greenhouse plants should now be watched with 
care as the insects will increase rapidly if not 
guarded against by fumigation and other preven- 
tives. Cuttings of Verbenas, Salvias, and Petuni- 
as may be made and struck under glass, 

Window Plants 

Should now have plenty of air, not however by 

opening the window, and letting a cold freezing 


draft blow upon them. But set the plants outside 
in the sun, whenever the temperative is above 
fieezing point. 





How to Succeed in the Cultivation of 
Dwarf Pears. 


In previous numbers it has been frequently 
necessary, in elucidating causes of failure, to 
speak also of the elements of success; the 
writer, therefore, hopes to be excused, should 
he occasionally indulge in recapitulation. 

In this, as in all other cases of tree plant- 
ing, the first, and it may well be added, one 
of the most important considerations, is the 
selection of a proper Jocality, with suitable 
soil, shelter, &c. The best soil for this pur- 
pose, is a strong loam, not liable to bake du- 
ring droughts. Moist, but not wet. If, as 
will probably be the case, the subsoil is clay, 
the whole ground should be trenched, and en- 
riched as deeply as the means of the planter 
will warrant, but not less than two feet, and 
at the same time, thoroughly underdrained. 
With the high winds which prevail in our 
lake-engirdled State, it is nearly or quite in- 
dispensable that the locality selected be pro 

tected by screens, either natural or artificial, 
especially on the West, and Southwest; as 
otherwise, there will be quite likely to bea 
sad account of wounded roots and upturned 
trees, so soon as they acquire sufficient size 
and rigidity to present an obstacle to the 
wind. 

The planter may possibly succeed, if the 
soil and subsoil are sufficiently free to allow 
the surplus moisture to pass downward, in 
ebtaining tolerable results for a time, by dig- 
ging wide and deep holes for his trees, and 
planting in good surface soil with plenty of 
composted manure intermixed ; but the high- 
est success can only be secured by digging a 
single hole for all the trees, which should in. 
clude the whole ground to be planted. Such 
a soil, however, must in some degree, lack 
one of the most essential requirements of a 
dwarf, viz: clay. 

Having selected and prepared the ground, 
the next step is the selection of the trees — 
In this matter the planter is, in some degree, 
at the merey of the nurseryman. It is a well 
established fact, that trees of the best quali- 
ty, and of the greatest durability, can only 
be grown on the Angers, or the Fontenay 
quince. It therefore becomes a matter of 
some moment to the planter, to obtain his 
trees from intelligent and reputable men, 
whose character shall be a guarantee against 
the use of improper stocks. 

It should also be recollected that good 
trees are cheaper at a collar each, than un- 
thrifty ones as a gift. This is especially true 
of quince-rooted trees, as with them, disease 
or unthriftiness can seldom be overcome, 
even with the best of after treatment. 

In the nursery, trees are usua!ly so thickly 
planted that it is difficult to secure a sufficient 
side growth to form a good basis for a dwarf. 
Nurserymen, also, fit their trees io meet the 
requirements of the market; and as few plan- 
ters are willing to cut back their trees prop- 
erly, the fashion is in favor of tall trees, and 
as a rule, such only are to be found in the 
nurseries. 

For this, and various other reasons, the 
planter should select trees of one year’s 
growth from the bud. These, if well grown, 
will usually be strait shoots, four or six feet 
in height. No variety should be selected, 
that is not well known to succeed upon this 
stock. Such trees in the nurseries, are usu- 
ally worked within three or four inches of 
the ground. 

Without regard to the height at which 
they were budded, however, they should be 
planted with the bud from two to four inches 
below the surface, and immediately cut back 
to eight or twelve inches above the ground. 
To tie novice, this may look like a suicidal 
operation; lat let not the knife shrink from 
it, for in no other way, and at no other time, 
can a proper foundation be laid for the future 
growth of the tree. Some authors advise to 
cut back to one and a half, or even three feet, 
and possibly this may do, where the trees are 
to be perfectly sheltered from high winds, 
but such trees can never stand against our 
westerly gales, while the advantages claimed 
for such high heads upon dwarfs, will, in prac- 
tice, be found to be more imaginary than 
real, 

Where the ground is to be devoted exclu- 
sively to dwarfs, they may be planted eight 
or ten feet apart each way, giving at the lat- 
ter distance, about four hundred and thirty 
trees to the acre. At eight and one-fourth 
feet each way, the number of trees to the 
acre will be six hundred and forty. 

* Among trees so planted, a few garden veg- 
etables, or some light hoed crop may be ad- 
missable for a year or two, till the trees be- 
come established, and the roots extended; 
but they must be introduced sparingly, and 





with care not to rob the trees. On no ac- 
count -must grain or grass be allowed among 
them; and to insure the highest success, no 
crop of any kind should be allowed, but the 
ground should be thoroughly tilled, for the 
benefit of the trees alone. T'o do this prop- 
erly, it is not sufficient to stir the ground half 
an inch deep with the hoe, but some imple- 
ment should be employed capable of loosen- 
ing the soil deeply, without cutting the roots. 
For this purpose, a fork with stout heavy 
prongs is very efficient, as the object is sim- 
ply to loosen the soil without removing it. 

As heretofore remarked, the frequent ap- 
plication of manure is imperative, from the 
rapid exhaustion occasioned by the narrow 
range within which the roots are confined, and 
it is thought most prudent to make such ap- 
plications in the fall, so that it may be dis- 
tributed through the soil during the winter 
and spring; and by producing its effects early 
in the season, seeure a well ripened growth to 
meet the seve ities of the succeeding winter. 
The best practice probably is, each autumn 
to work into the soil, above the extremities 
of the roots, and about the base of the tree, 
a moderate quantity of composted manure. 
Throughout the growing season, it should 
be the business of the planter to examine 
his trees frequently—at least as often as once 
a week, to remove any enemies that may be 
preying upon them, and to regulate their 
growth by pinching off the extremities of such 
shoots as may be assuming an undue prepon- 
derance. The central one should be selected 
as the leader, from which the future trunk of 
the tree is to be formed, and if it does not 
naturally assume an upright position, it must 
be made to do so by staking and tying. This 
leader should be cut back each spring, to the 
height at which it is desired to produce a new 
crop of branches—say from eight to twe've 
inches, and at the same time, the side shoots 
must be correspondingly shortened, so as to 
bring the whole tree to the form of a pyra- 
mid. Pear trees are usually inclined to grow 
most strongly from the upper shoots, and 
therefore they must be more severely short- 
ened; the effect of which will be to encourage 
the growth of the lower branches. A very 
geod proportion for a dwarf pyramid, old 
enough to have assumed its final, or perma- 
nent form, would be with the height about 
twice the breadth at the base. In this res- 
pect, however, growers are left very much to 
their own taste, Barry, in his Fruit Garden, 
(p. 190,) gives an engraving of a tree which 
he seems to consider as a model, with the pro- 
portion of four feet base, to seven feet per- 
pendicular height; while a model given by 
Field in his Pear Culture, (p. 154,) is more 
nearly in the ratio of four feet base to nine, 
or ten feet in height. We may, doubtless, 
with great propriety, vary the proportion, 
somewhat in accordance with the habit of the 
variety, and also in consideration of the open- 
ness of the exposure in which it stands. 

"the list of varieties recommended by the 
American Pomological Society for cultivation 
upon the quince, as revised at the recent ses- 
sion in New York, is as follows : 

Beurre Superfine, Figue d’Alencon, 
Beurre Hardy, Glout Morceau, 

Buffum, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Belle Lucrative, Napoleon, 

Belle Epine Dumas, Nouveau Poiteau, 
Beurre d’Amalis, Rostiezer, 

Beurre d’ Anjou, Soldat Laboreur, 

Beurre Diel, St. Michael Archange, 
Beurre Langelier, Urbaniste, 

Catillac, Uvedales 8t Germain, (for 
Duchess d’Angouleme, pain), , 
Doyenne d’Alencon, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Easter Beurre, White Doyenne. 

Of these, not more than four or five can be 
set down as profitable, the others being only 
desirable as good healthy growers on this 


stock, and fine amateur varieties. 


T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, Feb. 26th, 1859. 





THE PEAR. 


BY PROF, J. 0. HOLMES, LANSING, 


( Continued from page 59.) 

In this soil, thus prepared, the pear tree 
appears to be perfectly at home; it not only 
grows luxuriantly, but it makes strong and 
healthy wood; the trees retain their foliage, 
and continue to grow as late in the autumn 
as is desirable. 

Nurserymen sometimes find their pear 
stocks casting their leaves very early in the 
season; so early, indeed, that they cannot 
bud them. This is apt to be the case where 
the stocks are planted upon very light soil, 
or an over rich one; or a perfectly congenial 
one, even, that is not properly cared for. If, 
under such circumstances, the bud takes, and 
can be induced to grow, the growth is at best 
a feeble one, and the trees will never be of 
much value. 

Were I giving a dissertation upon vegeta- 
ble physiology, or the mechanical operation 
of budding, I would extend these remarks, 
but I wish to write of the history of the pear, 
and its culture, and be as concise as possible, 
therefore I will leave the subject of budding 





‘Thus far I have spoken of the pear upon 
its own stock; but, for various reasons, other 
stocks are used extensively for this purpose. 
The pear is naturally a long lived tree, con- 
sequently it is tardy in coming into bearing. 
It is sometimes the case that seedling pear 
trees do not fruit until they are ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty years of age. 

M. de Jonghe, of Brussels, says, “It is 
known that a seedling pear tree passes, if we 
may use the simile, through the periods of 
infancy, adolescence, virility, to those of old 
age and decrepitude. The age which a seed- 
ling pear tree may attain depends on its in- 
dividual constitution, the soil in which it is 
planted, and the pruning, trimming, and clean- 
ing from insects which it may undergo during 
the whole period of its existence. This va- 
ries from one hundred to two hundred years, 
or more.” 


Now, if we undertake to make a pear tree 
as precocious as a peach, and bring it into 
bearing in two or three years, instead of al- 
lowing it to pass through its years of infancy, 
and adolescence, to virility, we must do it at 
the expense of its individual constitution, and 
longevity. 

Van Mons thought his process of ameliora- 
ting the pear had a tendency to hasten its 
fruiting ; he also thought that to ameliorate, 
to civilize, was to degenerate. 

The very prevalent idea that, if we plant a 
pear orchard we cannot reasonably expect 
any returns from it in less than twelve or fifteen 
years from the time of planting, has its effect 
upon the minds of farmers and orchardisis, 
and they fear to try the experiment. But 
the pear, when improved, is too delicious, 
and too valuable a fruit to be neglected. 
What if Van Mons’ theory, that to ameliorate 
is to degenerate, and to hasten the time of 
bearing is to shorten the life of the tree, be 
true, shall we be content with partaking of 
wild, acerb fruit rather than to ameliorate, or 
wait fifteen or twenty years for a tree to fruit, 
rather than hasten its fruiting? I think not, 
and so others have thought. 


We know that some varieties of the pear 
mature their wood and show fruit at a much 
earlier age than others; we also know that 
trees grown upon a poor soil may be brought 
into early bearing, and to very carly death, 
Scions engrafted upon a tree, the wood of 
which is well matured, will be thrown into 
bearing much earlier than if placed upon very 
young stocks. When trees are very luxu- 
rient in growth and do not fruit, root prun- 
ing, and ringing the branches, is sometimes 
resorted to for the purpose of arresting the 
growth of the tree, or the branch, and causing 
it to fruit. 

Tke apple, mountain ash, thorn, quince, 
and other stocks having affinity to the pear, 
but maturing their wood, and coming into 
bearing sooner than it, have boen brought 
inio requisition as stocks upon which to grow 
the pear, hoping thereby to overcome, in part 
at least, the trouble and expense of raising 
pear stocks, and the annoyance and vexation 
that impatient fruit-growers experience when 
their trees do not begin to pay within three 
or four years after they have planted them. 

More than a century since it was found 
that many varicties of the pear sueceeded 
well upon the quince stock—the stock impar- 
ting to the pear something of its own pre- 
cocity : therefore, it was adopted by amateurs 
and nurserymen as a suitable stock upon 
which to grow the pear in order to bring it 
into early bearing. After a time it was found 
that in some localities, and under unfavorable 
treatment, it did not fully answer the purpose, 
while some varieties of the pear utterly re- 
fused to grow upon the quince. 

Horticulturists are not a quarrelsome set 
of beings, neither are they immaculate, but 
they sometimes quarrel, good naturedly, and 
the “ Pear tree upon the Quince stock” is as 
often as anything else, the objeet about which 
they quarrel, Some cultivators say they 
carnot make any variety of pear thrive if 
worked upon the quince. Having made up 
their minds to that, they cry out against the 
practice of trying to grow the pear upon any 
other than the pear stock. Others admit that 
their success with dwarf pear trees has been 
very good, but they think that the quince be- 
ing a shorter lived tree than the pear, it must 
necessarily reduce the life of the pear that is 
worked upon it to its own natural period of 
existence, therefore they will have nothing 
more to do with the pear tree upon the 
quince, or any other stock than its own, and 
they will not cultivate it upon its own stock 
because, in that case, it may be many years 
before the trees will fruit. Thus they deny 
themselves the privilege of partaking of pears 
of their own growing. Ifall should reason 
thus, our markets would be more destitute of 
this delicious fruit than they now are, 








servation, I think the truth of the matter lies 
between the two extremes. It is a fact that 
in some localities, either the soil, or the cli- 
mate, or both, appear to exert an uncongenial 
influence upon the pear tree, but in many 
cases of failure, the cause may be attributed 
more to the want of suitable cultivation, than 
to either the soil or climate. In most parts 
of our own State, I think the pear can be 
raised successfully, and pears can be profitably 
grown for the market, 

Were I about to plant an extensive pear 
orchard, with a view to permanency and 
profit, I would select a soil as near like the 
clay soil of Detroit as possible, underdrain it 
well, plow it eight or ten inches deep, and run 
another team with a subsoil plow immediately 
behind the first plow. ‘Ihe true subsoil plow 
lifts and stirs the subsoil; it does not throw 
it over the first furrow slice as dces the 
double plow. Till the ground well for one 
year, so as to have it well drained, pulverized, ' 
and in good heart. Select strong, healthy, 
thrifty trees, upon pear stocas, let them 
branch at about two feet from the ground, 
and plant them forty feet apart. 

Pear trees, when young, are suscepticle of 
injury from the hot sun, severe cold, sudden 
changes of weather, &c., and need some 
slight protection; by allowing them to branch 
low down, and pruniug them into a pyramidal 
shape, their own’ branches and foliage serve 
as a protection to the trunk. When the 
trees have advanced so far as to become 
clothed with a rough bark they are more 
hardy, and the trunk is less liable to be injured 
by storms or by the sun, but until the trunks 
are so covered, they require the protection of 
their own foliage. 

Pear trees grown in the pyramidal shape 
are not only very beautiful in appearance, and 
the trunk better protected than when the 
tree is pruned so as to leave five or six feet 
of trunk exposed to the weather, but by this 
process they are brought into early bearing, 
and the fruit is more easily gathered, and is 
less liable to be blown off by high winds. 

In the course of time, these trees will ex- 
tend their branches and require considerable 
room, so that if the rows are forty feet apart, 
and the trees forty feet apart in the rows, this 
will not give each tree any too much room 
for profitable culture, when they are fully 
grown. 

Pear trees on quince stocks may be planted 
in the rows and midway between tho stan- 
dard trees. A row on quince stocks may 
also be planted between, and equidistant from 
the rows of standards. The trees would 
then stand thus: first, a row of trees on pear 
stocks, forty feet apart in the row, with a tree 
on quince stock midway between the stan- 
dard trees, making the trees twenty feet apart 
in the row. Then, twenty feet from the first 
row, a full row of trees on quince stocks, 
which may be twenty feet apart in the 
rows, then a space of twenty fect, then a row 
of trees on pear stocks, as in the first row, 
with the spaces set with trees on the quince 


stock, and so on until the orchird is com- 
pleted. 
( To be continued.) 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
New Seedling Rose, 

James Pentland of Green Mount Garden, Balti- 
more, Md., has issued his circular and catalogue, 
and offers for sale at a cheap rate a new Bourbon 

Rose entitled the “George Peabody.” This rose 
is thus described, and was voted at the September 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety by the Committee on Flowers, as a “ decided 
acquisition,” 

“tis arich, dark violet purple, (under petals 
very dark, almost black,—spotted and striped with 
vivid crimson, giving it altogether a most dazzling 
appearance, and a bed of them is one mass of 
bloom from June to frost, as hundreds could testi- 
fy who have seen it—and is most attractive to the 
eye and smell—for itis very fragrant. It excels 
all other dark Bourbon Roses in its habit of 
growth, for itis a very vigorous grower and un- 
commonly hardy—the parent plant and others, 
having withstood the very severe winters of 1855 
and 1856, with the thermometer frequently at 15 
below zero, as recorded here at the time. It 
grows equally as well upon its own stock as upon 
any other, upon which it may be budded—and for 
forcing in the greenhouse it has no superior yet 
known—it is such a constant bloomer, (and every 
bnd expands). Itis so exceedingly hardy that 
it equally withstands the severe droughts—and 
during the drought of last Summer, it was a dazzl- 
ing sight to see the bed containing about 150, in 
one mass of bloom,” 

Watering and Airing Greenhouse Plants, 

In watering plants in a conservatory there must 
be no indiscriminate distribution ; we ought to be 
convinced that the plants want it before we ad- 
minister the draught ; they should be individually 
examined, and none given until really required.— 
As this month is liable to frosts, and the conserva- 
tory generally a large building, a8 compared with 
other houses, or, at all events, more lofty, it must 
be protected against all weathers by fire heat ; the 
temperature never need be above 55 deg., though 
by day, if shut, it might reach 60 deg.; but there 
are the times to give air, and it can be done by 
keeping up this fire heat and opening windows.— 

A house that would be otherwise of a high temper- 
ature may be reduced by giving very little air at 








and pass on, 


Judging from my own experience and ob- 


the top of the house. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 





Description of the Breeding Stock of the 
Queen of England at Hampton Court. 


FROM THE LONDON FIELD. 


In pursuance of our inteztion to continue 
an account of the breeding studs of England, 
we have this week paid a visit to that of Her 
Majesty, at Hampton Court. There we were 
happy to find that best of blessings, heal h, 
amongst old and young in every paddock, 
box and hovel. The first of the mares we 
saw on entering the gates were Barcelona, by 
Don John, Vivandiere, sister to Voltigeur, 
and Vesuvienne, by Gladiator, the dam of 
Volcano, winner of the Prince of Wales’ 
Stakes, at York, last year. We were next 
shown Chaseaway, by Harkaway, and Crochet, 
by Melbourne, the latter in foal to Steckweil. 
Each of these mares is sent by her owner to 
Orlando ; twelve more are to follow them, at 
50 guineas each. Thus a nice little total of 
7351. will he earned by him for extra service. 
This horse’s door was then thrown open, and 
we stood in the presence of the most gentle- 
manly-looking horse in existence. He is, to 
all appearance, as fresh as ever, and a living 
proof of the good results of care and vigi- 
lance, added to moderation in the use to 
which a stallion may be put, during the sea- 
son. His fame is too widely spread to require 
a word of praise; the best test of his excel- 
lence being the performances of his stock, 
and the prices realized by them when year- 
lings. Should those of 1859 continue to 
thrive as they now do, the stud groom needs 
not to be under any apprehension of their 
falling short of last year’s average. 

In the next box now stands The Cure, well 
known in Yerkshire. He and his colleague 
Orlando are of the same age, and look 
equally fresh and well. The Cure has taken 
the place occupied last year by Barnton, who 
has gone to the Swalcliffe stud. His size of 
limb makes him appeur less in height than 
he really is; his length gives every evidence 
of his having been, and being certain to be- 
get, a racehorse. He has not a white hair 
about him, except a saddle mark or two. Ire- 
land may well be proud of having sent over 
sueh a nag as Faugh-a-ballagh to beat him 
for the St. Leger, although in their maiden 
essay together on the same ground The Cure 
had defeated him. He is one of the best 
tempered stallions in the world, and, if all we 
have heard be true, his son M. D., who broke 
down in running for the Derby of 1857, was 
by far the best horse of his year. The first 
yearling that we saw was a chestnut 
filly, by Orlando out of Martha Linn, 
(Voltigeur’s dam), She is very neat, with 
the white heels of her sire’s family ; having 
been a little amiss she was standing in a box 
by herself, and is rapidly improving. On 
again going into the paddocks, we found two 
fine fillies by Orlando, with the easily-recog- 
nized family marks—the one a chestnut out 
of Torment by Alarm, the other a bay, out 
of Little Finch by Hornsea. These are sure 
to repay their breeder, Mr. Greville: of the 
two we preferred the chestnut. We then be- 
held a remarkably neat and clever colt, and 
one that will bring a large price at the sale in 
June. He is not over large, but has two 
powerful recommendations, he is a fine mover, 
and brother to Teddington. In the adjoining 
paddock was a bay filly by Orlando out of 
Nelly, sister to Voltigeur, with the neatness 
of her father, but rather inclined to be nar- 
row; and a filly by Barnton out of Trick- 
stress by Sleight-of hand. A bay colt by 
Barnton, out of Gin’s dam by Sir Hercules, 
with crest erect, like a “monarch of all he 
suryeyed,” was ranging his paddock in all the 
happiness of an animal in the fall vigor of his 
prime. He had been a poor, puny foal; but 
is making up for lost time, and hourly im- 
proving as he grows. Two bay daughters of 
Orland» were the next we were introduced to: 
ene out of the Venison mare, sister to Filius, 
with most beautiful back and loins ; the other 
a sister to Fitz-Roland, showing all the qual- 
ity of her brother: her quarters are well let 
down, thighs long, hocks near the ground, 
and action unexceptionable. Orlando has 
got winners of the Derby and St, Ledger; 
his turn seems now coming to add the Oaks 
to his list. A chestnut son of Newminster 
and Himalaya by Bay Middleton, and a brown 
son of Barnton and The Arrow, by Slane, 


mer with a shoulder sloped enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious stickler for symmetry. 
A brown co!t, by the Flying Dutchman out 
of Nina, by Cotherstone, and another by 
Barnton out of Amazon, by Touchstone, did 
not take our fancy so much as many of those 
previously mentioned. The young Dutchman 
is somewhat deficient in his quarters, and the 
Barnton too high on his legs with a plainish 
head. In the adjoining hovel and yard stood 
two truly worth looking at—both so quiet as 
to dispel any doubt about the kindness of 
their grooms, or whether, beforo handling 
them, it would be necessary to send for Rarey. 
On our praising one of them, with, we hope, 
an excusable degree of encrgy, Ransom lifted 
his legs and feet, which little ceremony 
seemed to be exactly to the sensible creature’s 
taste. Could he have spoken he would have 
told us that the best animals are the most 
gentle. He is a chestnut, and has a white 
blaze down his face, but no more white about 
him. He is by Orlando out of Flight, by 
Jereed, and to our unskilled mind, “All the 
world to nothing,” the pick of the basket. 
The other is a level, handy-looking brown 
colt, by Barton, dam by Pantaloon out of 
Touchstone’s dam, combining in his veins the 
valuable blood of Blacklock and of Whale- 
bone. He is every bit as quiet as his partner. 
A bay colt, brother to Imperieuse and Eury- 
dice, is light and airy, but from having been 
a late foal is rather undersized; and a bay or 
brown, by Barnton out of Lady Palmerston, 
by Melbourne, which stood with him, is a 
powerful colt, with limbs that bid fair to be- 
come as large as those of his lately departed 
grandsire. 

This brought us to the end of the year- 
linge belonging to her majesty, and we then 
saw two mares in foal to the Flying Dutchman, 
namely, Distaffina, who beat Surplice at 
Goodwood in the wet season of 1848, and 
Bay Celia. On quitting their paddock we 
were shown two colts by Barnton—the one 
out of Raillery by Pantaloon, the other out 
of Melody by Bay Middleton: these colts 
are large and much alike, Adjoining them 
was a remarkably fine chestnut colt by Orlan- 
do out of Twitter; with large hocks and thighs 
and a staying appearance; and a bay out of 
Alkali, which looked likely to grow into a 
quick, active horse: both of good size. We 
continued our walk through the paddocks 
amongst mares in foal to Orlando and to Barn- 
ton, with others to West Australian, to 
Stockwell, to Voltigeur, to Newminster, to 
Bolingbroke, and Ellington. The most beau- 
tiful of them all to our eye appeared Eulogy 
by Euclid; her roomy body on short legs, 
her pleasing countenance, and large easy ears, 
give one the beau ideal of what the dam of 
Imperieuse should be. She is again in foal 
to Orlando. Her half-sisters, Volley and Vi- 
vandiere, are also there, and her dam Martha 
Lynn, now 22 years old, in foal to Ellington. 
Miss Twickenham, 21 years old, dam of Ted- 
dington; Jamaica, dam of Yellow Jack, and 
afew more are barren. A three year old 
filly, by Stockwell out of Miss Twickenham, 
and Braxey, half-sister to Blink Bonny, in 
foal to Voltigeur, are additions to the stud 
for this season. Frantie’s dam, worn out with 
age and infirmities, was obliged to be de- 
stroyed. 

The Barntons are easily distinguished from 
the Orlandos by their Blacklock heads; but, 
where tLe blood of that famed stallion and 
Whalebone can be mixed through Orlando 
and Barnton, the cross should nick exceeding- 
ly well. Not the least happy-looking of the 
animals that mused in idleness and luxury in 
this well-sheltered cerner of Bushey Park, 
are ten black polled Scotch Galloways, which 
came from Brentwood Fair in October, and 
are doing service to the pastures by “eating 
up the rough stuff.” The mares expected to 
foal earliest are Apricot and Lady Melbourne; 
those which will drop their foals the latest 
are Torment and Distaffina; but none will 
be later than the first or second week in May. 
There is ample room for separating the colts, 
as the spring advances and they begin to be 
saucy; for at least eighty boxes and hovels, 
with twenty six paddocks of about three 
acres eaeh, are ready for their acccommo- 
dation. 


Plow Horses and | their treatment, 


FROM THE LONDON FIELD, 





The treatment of the farm-horse at this sea- 
son of the year requires great attention, pa- 





next came un er inspection. These are hoth 
clever: the one by Barnton looks like mak- 
ing a useful horse, being, as all the Barntons 
are, of good size, and, to all appearance, har- 
dy. We then found at their mangers, and 
making themselves comfortable with winter 
oats (43 pounds to the bushel) judiciously 
mixed with carrots and a few split peas, a 
chestnut colt by Orlando out of Equation, 
nd a brown by Barnton out of Rosaline— 
the latter a strong growing colt, and the for- 


tience, and labor. His work is connected ei- 
ther with the plow or the cart—if with the 
former, his legs and belly are not so much ex- 
posed to damp and mud of a sticky nature as 
when performing his work in the cart in » very 
soft and wet road. The operation of clean- 
ing and drying cannot be too carefully attend- 
ed to. There are, however, too many of our 
farm servants, who undertake the duty of 
driving our horses in the wagon and plow’ 
who are quite unconscious of the evils which 





arise from inattention to scraping aud clean- 
ing their horses after work in wet weather. 
The seraping-knife generally used in the farm- 
stable is a piece of iron hoop, which will an- 
swer the purpose, if properly applied, in the 
absence of a woodeninstrument. In the case 
ofa team having been exposed to a great 
deal of rain, the scraping instrument will be 
found exactly suited to remove the wet mud, 
the rain, and perspiration. The operation 
need not be confined to the belly of the horse, 
but to the neck and sides also, and other parts 
to which the knife may be applied. Drying 
is necessary before cleaning. Cart-horses 
have generally a large quantity of long hair 
attached to their heels. Where the horse, 
with very long hair growing from the back 
and hollow of the pastern, is daily exposed 
to wet feet, the plan of partially reducing 
the hair will be found to hasten the process 


ject of the farm-servant when engaged in 
whisping the horse. 
from good authority: “When the horse 
is carefully tended after his work is over, 


less hair he has about them the better.” 
It is the cold produced by evaporation that 
does all the mischief; and ifthere be no moist- 
ure to create evaporation there can be no ccld, 
no loss of heat save that which is taken from 
the air. Ifthere were more hair about the 
heels, they could not be so soon nor so easily 
dried. In some horses, the hollow of the pas- 
tern is very apt to crack ; the unctious secre- 
tion is not sufficiently plentiful to keep the 
skin from cracking. This evil, with others of 
a more serious description, may be numbered 
in the train of diseases which are to be traced 
to bad grooming. We do not recommend 
that the mane and the tail of the draught- 
horse should be often thinned, but that they 
be daily combed and brushed. Heavy 
draught-horses are very subject to colic, 
brought on by water given after a liberal feed, 
by violent exertion with a full stomach, and 
by a sudden change of food from hay to grass, 
or from oats to barley. The treatment to be 
used iu case of colic, is recommended as fol- 
lows, in “ Stewart’s Stable Economy” (where 
draught-horses are kept, this remedy should 
be always at hand) : “ Take a quart of brandy; 
add to it 4 oz. of sweet spirit of nitre, 3 oz., 
of whole ginger, and 3 oz., of cloves. In 
eight days, this mixture or tincture is ready 
for use ; the cloves and ginger may still re- 
main in the bottle, but they are not to be giv- 
en. Set the bottle past, and put a label upon 
it; call it ‘ colic mixture.’ The dose is 6 0z., 
to be given in a quart of milk or warm water, 
every fifteen or twenty minuites, till the horse 
be cured, Keep his head straight, and not 
to high when tis given. Rub the belly with 
a soft wisp, walk the horse about very slowly, 
or give him a good bed and room to roll. 


disease called the Stomach or Grass Stagers 
has been lately brought before the public, by 
Professor Dick, of the Veterinary college, 
Edinburgh. The Professor descibes the 
symptoms of the disease ina horse he had 
been called to see. He found his head was 
pressed into a corner of a loose box in which 
he was placed, and with difficulty could he 
be moved from this position. The animal ap- 
peared quite unconscious ; his pulse was about 
forty, full, and strong ; he would take nothing, 
and h's bowels were inactive. He was there- 
fore bled freely, a dose of laxative medicine 
given ; glysters were administered, and cold 
water constantly applied to his head. The 
horse got worse during the night, and died 
next morning. This disease appeared as an 
epizootic since the Summer of 1846 ; the sea- 
son of the year, as well as the nature of the 
food, being concurrent with the cause. Farm 
horses are more liable than any others, but 
neither carriage nor stable horses are exempt. 
Rough, corase grasses, which spring up lux- 
uriantly on moist ground in hot and dry sea- 
sons, when taken into the stomach, after using 


from inflamation of the stomach. The prin- 
cipal sympton described by the Professor is 
that of paralysis, or want of power to direct 
his motions. The same disease is stated to be 
common also amongst cattle, but in its effects 
more fatal, the symptoms and causes of which 
we shall refer to at another time. 
Subsoil Plows. 

M. B. Bateham of Columbus Ohio writes 
to the Ohio Cultivator, that after trying east- 
tern subsoil plows in his clay land, and finding 
they would not work, he procured one made 
of steel made at the manufactory of Garrett 
& Cottman Cincinnati, of somewhat different 
form from those he had been trying to use 
which worked admirably. He says that two 
horses with this subsoiler could do as much 
as four with the eastern plow. 





pa It was remarked by an intelligent old 
farmer, “I would rather be taxed for the edu- 
cation of the boy, than the ignorance of the 
man; for the one or the other I am compelled 
to be. 





of drying, which ought to be the great ob-| Yea 


The following we quote - 


his legs quickly and conpletely dried, the |1 


“Tn eighty cases out of ninety this treat-| , 
ment will succeed, provided the medicine be | 
got over the horse’s throat before his bowels| 
become inflamed, or strangulated, or burst. | 
The delay of half an hour may be fatal.” Aj ; 


hay or another kind of feed, produce staggers, | ©" 








The Fall of Rain at Detroit, for Nineteen 
Years. 


Commissioners, there is a table furnished by 
the Rev. Dr. Duffield, showing the quantity 
of rain which fell in each month for each of 
the nineteen years, from 1840 to 1858. This 
table presents many curious results, and Mr. 
Robert E. Roberts, the Secretary to the 
Board bas collated some of them, in the shape 
of tables which he kindly put at our service, 
and which were published in the Free Press 
of this city, and to which we are indebted for 
the tables which are in a type smaller than we 


use. 

Table 1. Shows the quantity of water which 
has fallen at the city of Detroit in each year 
from 1840 to 1859, inclusive, is as follows: 



































Year. |F’t. | In. |Dec.|| Year. jF’t. | In. |Dec. 
1840 _.....- 3] 3] 256)|1851 ....--- 4, 4 201 
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3} 11) 324/)1855 ....... 5} 11) 889 
‘| — 2) 9] 489)]1856 ....-.. 3} 8) 759 
DE sanceus 4 ee 4 0} 183 
BUNT <achaus 3] 6} 881]}1858 ....-.- 3) 4] 400 
WED esoscds 4) 11] 594 

1849 ....... 3} 5] 507]} Total ....] 72] 2] 934 
JEOU casesas 3] 4| 7314| 














‘lhe whole quantity of water which has 
fallen at this city in the past nineteen years 
is a fraction less than seventy-two feet and 
three inches. The greatest quantity which 
fell in any one year was a fraction less than 
six feet, which was in 1855. The least quan- 
tity in any year was a fraction more than two 
feet and nine inches, which was in 1845. The 
greatest quantity which fell in any one month 
during the nineteen years was a fraction over 
one foot and three inches in July, 1855, and 
the least quantity in any one month was a 
fraction more than the sixth of an inch in 
February, 1841. 

The average annual rain-fall for the nine- 
teen years past was 3 feet 9.81 inches. 

In the New York city Water Works’ report 
for 1858, it is stated that the average annual 
rain-fall at North Salem, Westchester coun- 
ty, for fourteen years, from 1840 to 1853, 
was 3 feet 6.68 inches. The average at De. 
troit for same time was 3 feet 7.93 inches. 

The wettest and driest months in the year, 
and the wettest and driest months in the 
half-year from April to September inclusive, 
and in the half-year from October to March 
inclusive, each year for the past nineteen 
years, were as follows : 
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Recapitulation of the above, showing the 
number of wettest and driest months since 
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The total rain-fall in each month, and av- 
erage rain-fall in each month, for nineteen 
years, from 1840 to 1850 inclusive, was as fol- 
lows: 

By the following it will be seen that the 
greatest average rain-fall in any month of the 


year was in July, and the least average was 
o February. 





In the annual Report of the Board of Water | ¥ 
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| ¥'t.[ In. [Dec.|| In | Dee. 
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The total rain-fall in the nineteen years du- 
ring the half year from April to September 
inclusive, was 42 feet 11.482 inches, and du- 
ring the half year from October to March in- 
clusive it was 29 feet 3,337 inches, showing 
that 13 feet 8.145 inches more rain fell in the 
planting and harvesting half of the year than 
there did in the other half. 


— 


FARM MISCELLANEA. 





Sale of Shorthorn stock. 

R. G. Corwin of Ohio, has determined to 
sell all his celebrated Shorthorn stock, The 
sale of the stock will take place on Tuesday 
the 4th of May, and the terms for the cattle 
are twelve months on approved notes. 


The Aultman and Miller Mower and Rea= 
per. 


We take great pleasure in calling attention 
to the advertisement of this celebrated and 
useful mowing machine. Last fall we had an 
opportunity of seeing this machine at work in 
the field, and knowing that to it had been a- 
warded the first premium at the great trial 
of implemeuts instituted at Syracuse by the 
New York State Agricultural Society, we gave 
it a thorough examination. Of course there 
are no buyers, who will purchase so impor- 
tant and costly a machine as a mower or rea- 
per, without a personal examination. None 
should do su. But we commend them to ex- 
amine this one as it certainly approches ag 
closely to perfection in its motion, action, and 
operation of cutting with ease to the team 
and convenience to the driver as any in the 
market. There is no complicated structure 
about it that any machinist cannot adjust, 
The fact that the moment the movement ig 
backward, the cutting is stopped; the cutter 
bar can be readily taken off and put on ; it can 
easily be lifted up, and the machine can be dri- 
ven to any distance as readily as a two wheel 
vehicle, all combines to render it one of the 
most perfect of machines that has yet been in- 
troduced. Every practical man who is ac- 
quainted with what is desired in mowers, at 
once recognizes in this one a close approach 
to what he considers has long been wanted. 
The structure of thisimplement has been im- 
proved within the past two years, so that its 
weight has been decreased to 750 pounds, 
which is as light as the material will admit. 
There will be a large number of these ma- 
chines set at work in this state the coming 
season. Mr. Steel the travelling agent has 
already made arrangements for the introduc- 
tion of a number and E. Arnold of Dexter has 
taken the general agency. To him letters 
may be addressed on the subject of procuring 
machines. C, Bloss & Co., of this city will 
have them for sale, 

An old favorite in the field, 

Mr. Eldred has made arrangements it will 
be seen for his horse Hambletonian. This 
stock horse has now been in the state sever- 
al years, and a uumber of his colts were 
shown at the fair last year, to which premi- 
ums were given, We refer to his advertise- 
ment. Mr. Eldred will also keep at his stables 
at Springbrook farm, his two Jackson stal- 
lions, Wild Dayrell, and Island Jackson, both 
stallions are of the best bred trotting stock. 
He will also sell or let out the Glen Black- 
hawk, a remarkably stylish fast Blackhawk, 
whose colts are promising well. 

Stone Plover. 

Mr. Thomas Williams, the owner of Stone 
Plover, notifies us that he has taken a farm 
at Coopers Corners near Plymouth, where he 
will receive mares and keep this magnificent 
thoroughbred for the season up to August, 
when he intends to move bim to Kalamazoo, 
if sufficient inducement be held out, We 
know of very large number of mares in foal to 
this horse now, and expect to see a magnifi- 
cent gathering of his colts to contend for the 
$50 premium at the next state fair, which is 
still standing open, and which Mr. Williams 
has placed at the disposal of the business 
committee of the State Society. 

Sheep Breeding. 

The great element of success in sheep eul- 
ture is personal attention. The unremitting 
care of the master or shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are, or who takes equal interest in 
them. A famons breeder and perfector of 
the breed of Saxony Merinos, under imperial 
commission, travelled through a large por- 
tion of Russia to ascertain its capabilities as a 
wool raising country. His report to Czar 
Nicholas was, that there were but three requi- 
sites to the successful culture of the Saxony 
sheep. The first was care, the second care, 
the third care. Remember this during the 
lambing season—a few sleepless nights will 


put many a dollar in your pocket.—The 
Homsteud, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ExrirwanGer & Barry. Rochester, . Fruit and Ornament- 


al Tress. 
AvuLTMAN & Co., Ohio,.... 0.00 Mowing Machines, 
F. E. Evprep, Detroit,.........-- Hambletonian. 


W.R. Acton & Co., Philadelphia, .Hard times no more. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: 





0. WV. Stockbridge.—The Hungarian grass is like other 
millets, is an annual, that ripens its seed the season it 
is sown, and requires to be sown every year. Clover 
would have little chance with it, as it would be 
smothered out. The tables you speak of would be use- 
ful, but could not tell about them till they were ex- 
amined. 

EZ. C. Wilbur.—The wools sent have been compared 
with some of the sorts on hand, and prove to be excel- 
lent in quality and rank fine. The wools were not 
needed for samples or specimens. 

7. Blackett, Roseville-——Your communication is on file 
and will receive attention soon. That isthe right prin- 
ciple, only give us the result of actual experience, and 
we shall be able to adopt rules to go by. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1859. 
The President’s Veto. 


When the bill providing for the endowment 
of Agricultural Colleges in the several States, 
by the general government, passed the Sen- 
ate, several weeks since, we had little hope, 
from the evident complexion of the party 
vote given, that it would be permitted to be- 
come a law. Hence, the return of the bill 
by the President, without his signature, was 
not a surprise. It was an expected event, 
which the public have been generally pre- 
pared for. We much regret the decision to 
which the President bas come, and whilst, as 
a matter of course, we respect his reasons, 
and submit, with a hope for the future, to the 
postponement of this beneficent measure, we 
must say that we do not agree with the views 
expressed in the message which accompanied 
the bill on its return to the House in which 
it originated. 

The message has six specific objections to 
the passage of the bill, which are as follows: 

1. The low condition of the public treasury 
does not warrant such a disposal of a large 
portion of the public lands at the present 
time, 

2. It would be impolitic to admit such a 
precedent, as it would have the effect of in- 
ducing the States to rely on the general gov- 
ernment for aid to which they are not entitled, 
in other matters. 

3. The new States would be greatly injured 
by the facilities which would be afforded by 
means of the sale of land scrip at low 
prices to speculators to obtain large portions 
of the lands, 

4, It is doubtful whether the bill would 
have the effect of promoting education of the 
kind designated. 

5. The bill would be likely to interfere 
with existing colleges in the several States, 
and have an injurious effect upon them. 

6. lt is assumed that Congress does not 
possess the power to grant lands, because it 
does not possess the power to appropriate 
money raised by taxes, for the purposes of 
educating the people of the United States. 

Each of these objections is sustained in 
the message by a series of reasoning, that in 
no one of them is fully satisfactory, or which 
seems to close the subject by arguments that 
are incontrovertabl>. On the contrary, every 
proposition is susceptible of being shown to 
be not in accordance with either the practice 
or the theory of the government; one of 
them, the fifth, almost approaches the absurd, 
in its demonstration. We think that the 
message shows a very great ignorance of the 
wants of agriculture at the present time, and 
also the relations which agriculture has in 
creating the real wealth of the country. 

It is estimated that this bill would require 
six millions and sixty thousand acres of lands 
to fulfill its provisions. The money value of 
these lands, at the minimum rate of $1.25 per 
acre, is seven millions five hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand dollars. To exhibit how 
quickly the United States would be repaid 
for this investment, if it had been considered 
right to have passed the bill providing for it, 
we have but to refer to the statistics of the 
wheat crop, and its history for the past ten or 
fifteen years. 

Every intelligent farmer is well aware of 
the difficulties of obtaining any educated or 
competent aid in the management of land, 
and the growing of crops. He is also well 
advised that it is seldom that any citizen of 
the United States can be found who is fully 
competent to take charge of, and direct in any 
and all the varied departments of the farm. 
This deficiency arises from the fact that there 
are no places in which the most approved 
practice of modern improved agriculture is 
taught. It is futile to talk about professor- 
ships being erdowed in classical institutions. 
Those professorships are of no sort of utility. 





























They teach only words, and they turn out 
mere rhymsters. Without a clinique, there 
may be very learned closet students, but there 
can be no man of practice, to whom any 
prudent person would entrust himself or his 
property. These agricultural institutions pro- 
posed to be endowed by this bill, would fur- 
nish the practice, and with the practice would 
teach how to unite it correctly with theory. 
Not only would this be the case, but it would 
be found eventually that many, who would 
not venture near the halls of Universities or 
Colleges of merely a classical or scientific 
character, would seek eagerly for the in- 
formation and experience furnished by the 
agricultural school. Hence there would bea 
large increase of intelligent labor furnished to 
agriculture, and what would be the result ? 
At the present time, owing to the ignorance 
and bad practice of the growers of wheat, in 
the United States, the average production has 
not been for the past ten years, more than 
eleven or twelve bushels per acre. The whole 
production of wheat in the United States for 
the past year has been estimated at 120 mil- 
lions of bushels, which at the above rate must 
have come from ten millions ofacres. Should 
the information spread throughout the agri- 
cultural community during the next ten years, 
by means of this investment of a small portion 
of the public lands, raise the average produc- 
tion of wheet per acre from twelve to fifteen 
bushels, even supposing what is not likely, 
that the breadth of the land sown did no‘ in- 
crease, it will be seen that the whole produc- 
tion ofthe country would then be 30, 000, 000 
of bushels greater, and which increase in one 
single article, would of itself be an ample re- 
muneration for the outlay or investment as 
we consider it. But when we take into ac- 
count, the effect which education of a high 
practical order would have upon all the oth- 
er productions of the land, in a like ratio, the 
complete absurdity of assuming the low state 
of the Treasury as the first reason for return- 
ing the bill will become apparent. We have 
not room at present to discuss the other ob- 
jections, but none of them are so storng as 
this. The necessity of a practical education 
in agriculture, is demonstrated almost every 
day to those who are connected with that di- 
vision of the press, which makes it a speciality, 
and hence we hope that at a more favorable 
juncture, we shall see a more liberal policy 
prevail, and that a small portion of the pub- 
lic lands or their proceeds may be set aside 
with the design of using them to increase the 
value of the whole, by educating those who 
will settle upon and render them productive 
in the highest degree. 





Wool Matters—Wool Sales. 


Our readers who are wool growers, we pre- 
sume, are particularly pleased with the stir- 
ring up we have given the wool market. It 
is now proper that they should reciprocate by 
informing us how their sheep are promising, 
and what are the prospects of the clip in 
their neighborhoods compared with what they 
were at this time last year. 

During the past week, there has been a 
large sale of wool at Boston, from which 
much was expected. The whole amount sold 
was 400,000 pounds, in various lots. From 
what we can learn, this sale did not result as 
successfully as was expected in establishing 
higher rates for wool than had been previous- 
ly given. In the whole lot there were 300,- 
000 pounds of medium qualities, and 100,- 
000 pounds of the finer kinds, which it was 
expected would bring from 4 to 7 cents per 
pound more than the same kinds would ordi- 
narily fetch. The value of the whole before 
the sale was estimated at $180,000 to $200,- 
000; but although the attendance is reported 
to have been very large from all the manu- 
facturing towns, and the bidding spirited, the 
amount realized from the whole sale did not 
reach over $170,000. We quote a few of the 
sales to show how the sale went off, and what 
the prices were. 

10,000 pounds of washed No. 1, fleece sold 
at 47 cents, and most of the same sort was 
knocked down at rates ranging from 46 to 
483 cents. 

10,000 pounds of Maine extra fleece, very 
light and fine brought 51 cents. 

1,100 pounds of Ohio medium fleece, sold 
at 42 cents. 

4,000 pounds of extra pulled Ohio, brought 
48 cents. 

600 pounds of Vermont double extra fleece, 
brought 583 cents. 

6,000 pounds Western pulled brought 373 
cents. 

2,000 pounds of unwashed fine Ohio, sold 
at 34 cents. 

10,000 pounds of N- Y., N. H. and Ohio, 
selected fleeces, brought 56 cents. 

6,000 pounds of Ohio and Pennsylvania ex- 
tra selected fancy clips, brought 58 cents. 

12,000 pounds of the same kind, double 
extra selected fancy clips, brought 62 cts. 

3,000 pounds of the same, treble extra se- 





lected fancy clips, 64 cents. 





4,000 pounds of the game kind brought 
643 cents, being the highest rate paid for any 
lot sold. 

The Messrs. Telkamph & Kitching in their 
Circular refer to this sale, and speak as fol- 
lows of the wool market: 


“We have hada moderate demand during the last 
month for all kinds of domestic fleece and pulled wools, 
but notwithstanding the stock of fleece has decreased, 
pulled has gradually accumulated in consequence of the 
extremely Figh prices at which it is held. 

The small auction sale of some 400,000 pounds of fleece 
and pulled wools which came off on the 24th ult., at Bos- 
ton, went off at full prices, and in most instances above 
our rates, 

The last arrivals of California, Texas and Mexican 
wools have met with a ready sale at full prices, and some 
lots have been sold above the rates obtained in Janu 


ary. 

Tne Foreign wools in the grase have moved off only 
moderately at the advanced —— The late arrivals of 
the new clip from Buenos Ayres look well, and are in 
better condition, and notso burry as last year. We hope 
hereafter to get the proper supplies from that country, 
as our present prices and the demand are encouraging. 
The stock of Australian, Cape and Mestiza is only mod- 
erate; the stock of medium is also light, with the excep- 
tion of those less desirable kinds of old parcels. 

Low Foreign wool for carpets, &c., has continued in 
good demand, but at the advanced rates at which Cordo- 
va, Donskoi, and similar kinds are held, less has been 
done. The contemplated alteration of the Tariff has al- 
so had its effect with buyers and importers, both parties 
preferring to remain inactive meanwhile. The uyers 
are unwilling to accede to the = high prices, and 
importers are expecting much higher prices still, should 
the wool, now duty free, have to pay duty in future. 

The accounts from prot ay principally England, men- 
tion of bnt little doing In the woolen manufacturing dis- 
tricts and the wool warehouses. There has been but lit- 
tle wool sold for the last fortnight in consequence of the 
war prospects. Many orders have been withdrawn and 
but few new ones received by the manufacturers. 


There seems to be a lull in the upward ten- 
dency of the market at present, and though 
it is easy to see that the declining tendency 
must be slight, as it is well understood that 
the supply of fine wool is not any too large, 
yet it is evident that the holders have al- 
ready pushed the manufactnrers to the ut- 
most limit to which their sales of the manu- 
factured articles will permit them to go, so 
that we need not look for any considerable 
advance previous to the clip. There are sev- 
eral lots yet remaining in this State unsold, 
and we report the sale of some few parcels 
in our market article. 





Literary News. 


Je We note that J. Saunders, Esq., has become 
proprietor and editor of the Eaton Republican. 
We have some knowledge of Mr. Saunders’ capaci- 
ty in the newspaper line, he having been foreman 
in the office of the old Democrat, and he was then 
an industrious, attentive workman. We hope in 
bis new position the same qualities will ensure 
success. 

Harper's Monthly for March—Is a most excel- 
lent number, The illustrations of Mount Vernon 
are in fine taste, and very instructive, especially to 
the young, whilst the microscopic illustrations of 
Croton water and its inhabitants are entertaining 
in a scientific sence ; the article on Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa, is not less so historically. The other 
articles are well selected. We see now, also, that 
the conductors vary its pages with poetical con- 
tributions, which we think render it still more at- 
tractive than when confined entirely to prose. 

Sa Mr. Kirk, the Secretary of Mr. Prescott, 
has been engaged to complete the unpublished 
works of that historian. 

I= The Messrs Longman & Co, of London, 
have just brought to completion Copland’s great 
Medical Dictionary, in four volumes, which was 
commenced in 1853. 

{as" Lord Cornwallis’ Correspondence abounds 
in historical disclosures, relative to men and poli- 
tics from 1776 to 1810. The author was engaged 
in the American war of independence, was a 
special envoy to Frederick the Great, twice Gov- 
ernor General of India, and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. The work is considered one of the most 
important of the new year. 


fes- The prize poem on Burns, of the London 
Crystal Palace celebration, was written by a lady 
named Miss Isa Craig. It hes been extensively 
eopied, but its merits as a poem equal to the occa- 
sion, are not first rate. We think Lowell and 
Whittier have each produced better poems, on the 
same subject, and less pretentious, 

Jax The Dial is the title of a new daily paper 
that isto enter into rivalship with the London 
Times, as the great paper of the day, and strive 
for political leadership. 

ex The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the great revival 
preacner of England, as he may be termed, had 
an offer of $10,009 to visit America under certain 
auspices, but to the credit of himself and of re- 
ligion he declined it. He is to visit the United 
State, however, during the summer, 

Jus The Edinburgh Review states that the col- 
lection of American works now in the British 
Museum amounts to 30,000, and is nearly double 
the extent of any similar one in the United States. 

faz- There were 912 new books published in 
the United States during the year 1£58, of which 
177 were reprints of English woeks, 85 were edi- 
tions of works previously published, 10 were trans- 
lations from the French or German, and the re- 
maining 690 were new American books, 

ta" Mr. Charles Lanman has undertaken the 
task of compiling a Dictionary of Congress, from 
its beginning to the present time. It is to con- 
tain sketches of each administration, and of the 
members of each Congress, in a biographical 
form. 





Foreign News. 


The news -brought by the Canada from Liver- 
pool has much interest, on account of the opening 
of the French Legislature. 

The Emperor's speech, and how it shall be 
construed, seems to be the only topic discussed 
in the newspapers, It is as yet unsettled as to 
whether it means peace or war, but in reality all 
the action of the government seems to point to- 
wards war; that war, it is evident, will be pro- 
voked by Sardinia or brought on at the time 
agreed upon, perhaps by the discontented Italians, 
resident in the Austrian provinces. When all is 
ready, there will be little tgouble in finding the 
necessary fire to light the torch. In the speech he 





peace,” so often repeated. The alliance with 
England is all that could be hoped for, and is be- 
ing more firmly consolidated. His relations with 
Russia are characterized by the frankest cordlality; 
with Prussia there is no cessation of mutual good 
will, But with Austria, he regrets that the two 
governments do not agree on important questions. 
Hence it i: not strange that France and Piedmont 
should draw closer together, and the marriage of 
his “much loved cousin” with the daughter of 
King Emmanuzel is only a natural consequence of 
community of feeling between the two govern- 
ments. He reassures the Legislature that he has 
taken no steps but such as the honor of France, 
and her position in the community of nations 
required, and that his policy has always been con- 
ciliatory. 

The Paris and London exchanges seem to indi- 
cate that the speech from the throne was net very 
promising of peace. 

Mr. Dallas gave a dinner to Lord Lyons previous 
to his departure for Washington. 

There was a rumor that the British government 
was about to make a loan of six millions, for the 
purpose of reconstructing the navy on the steam 
principle. 

The Prince of Wales had made a formai visit to 
the Pope at Rome. 

The Queen of England declines to acceed to the 
request in the petition of the Ionian Islands that 
they might be annexed to Greece. 

The news from India indicates that the insur- 
gents’ forces had been driven from the field every 
where- The Governor General had issued a de- 
cree for the disarming of the population of Upper 
India. 

The cost of the Indian mutiny and insurrection, 
and the loss occusioned by it, is stated to be twen- 
ty-one millions of pounds sterling. 

Dates from Liverpool to the 16th of February, 
seem to indicate a peaceful solution of European 
difficulties, but nothing definite is yet known. 

A reform bill was to be introduced by the min- 
istry in Parliament on the 28th of February. 





Political Intelligence. 


Congress is entering upon the last week of its 
existence, There seems to be a great amount of 
business to b2 done, and as yet much of its pro 
ceedings seem to be in a very confused state. 

The determination of the Republican Senators 
not to permit the bill, introduced by Mr. Slidell, 
for the purehase of Cuba, to pass without debate- 
iuduced that Senator to withdraw it for the ses- 
sion, on the ground that the attempt to press it 
would endanger the appropriation bills, and thus 
cause an extra session to be called. 

The army bill, requiring appropriations to the 
amount of sixteen millions of dollars, has passed 
both Houses of Congress. 

The President sent into Congress his veto of 
the bill granting land in aid of Agricultural Col- 
leges, The Trustees of the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural College waited upon him, for the purpose of 
urging his acquiescence in the matter, but it did 
not avail anything. 

The post office appropriation bill has passed the 
House of Representatives. 


The sloop of war Decatur has been sent to the 
Bay of Fonseca to watch for fillibusters from San 
Francisco, who are expected to make another 
foray on Nicaraugua, 

There is some news from the Paraguay expedi- 
tion, Dates have been received from Buenos 
Ayres to January 4th. Commissioner Bowlin and 
Commodore Shubrick had gone up the river to 
hold an injerview with Lopez, taking the brigs 
Dolphin and Perry, which will be taken in tow by 
the steamers Fulton and Water Witch. The rest 
of the fleet was at Montevideo. A Paraguayan 
steamer had gone up with a chain to be placed 
across the river to prevent vessels from passing. 
A French and English steamer had also gone up, 
and it was supposed that the latter would make a 
demand on Lopez forindemnity in the case of a 
British schooner lately seized. It was generally 
thought that our fleet is entirely inadequate, and 
that, if an engagement took place, they would be 
beaten. It is said that Lopez has 100,000 men un- 
der arms and well disciplined. 

A new Belgian minister is soon expected at 
Washington. He is named M. Blondeel de Cur- 
lenbrock. M. Blondeel was for many years repre- 
sentative at the Court of Constantinople, and is 
said to be a man of considerable talent. 

The Nicaraguan treaty, generally called the 
Cass-Yrissari, which was announced by the Wash- 
ington papers as ratified, it seems, has not yet been 
confirmed. The person who sent the intelligence 
to the department seems to have mistaken the 
confirmation of a treaty made by Sir W. Gore 
Ousely, as that one made with our government.— 
The ratification of the treaty with the United 
States is hoped for, but not certain. 

The’ corresponpent of the New York Advertiser, 
says with reference to the post office bill now before 
the Senate, that that body has abolished the frank- 
ing privilege, root and branch. They made clean 
work of it, by refusing to allow, as proposed, the 
sum of one hundred and fifty dollars in postage 
stamps to members each yesr. They have even 
abolished the franking privilege as to the officers 
of the department of the post office. The Post- 
master-General himself cannot, under this bill, 
frank his own letters on the business of own office. 
The postage rates on letters are also increased, as 
proposed by the Senate committee, to five and en 
cents. The latter provision the House may reject, 
but to the abolition of the franking they will pro. 
bably agree. 

The President has called an extra session of the 
Senate, to meet immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 

The correspondent of fthe New York Post, 
writing from Washington, under date of February 
14th, states that the proposed territories of Ari- 
zona, Dacotah and Jefferson, cannot be organized 
this session. The House, to-day, has laid all three 
of the bills on the table. The vote to lay the bill 
for the organization of Arizona on the table was 
very decisive—being 121 to 78. The Dacotah bill 
was laid on the table bya much more decisive 
vote—127 to 66, and the bill to organize the terri- 
tory of Jefferson was laid on the table without a 
motion. 
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M. Sartiges, who has represented the Erench 
government for so long a time at Washington. has 
been recalled, and is to be succeeded by the Vis- 
count de Serre, who represents France at the 
court of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 

Up to the present date we have nothing definite 
as to what would be done with the proposals to 
modify the tariff. No arrangement had been 
agreed upon on the day previous to the adjourn- 
ment of the session. 

It is stated on reasonable authority, that Lopez, 
the President of Paraguay, is perfectly willing to 
open negotiations as to the Water Witch affair, 
which is the principal cause of the difficulty be. 
tween the two governments, 

Tae resolution has passed both Houses, author- 
izing the President to confer upon Commodore 
Stuart, the officiel rank of Senior Flag Officer of 
the Navy, on the active list. This rank in the 
navy is equivalent to that of Lieutenant General, 
conferred some time ago on General Scott. 

The bill authorizing an appropriation of $55,000 
for the depening of the channel over the St. Clair 
Flats, has passed the Lower House, but we fear it 
is not destined to be perfected, 

The Chicago charter election, recently held, 
resulted in giving the republican candidates a 
majority. 

The whigs of Virginia have met in convention 
and made a nomination of candidatesfor Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor, The Hon. Wm. L. Goge 
gin has been nominated for Governor, and W. P. 
Willey for Lieutenant Governor. There appears 
to be symptoms of an exciting campaign in that 
State. 














General News. 

—A “Great Ocean Telegraph Company” has been 
formed in England, for the purpose of laying down ane 
other line of telegraph across the Atlantic. The cable is 
to be differently made, being on the system of Mr. 
Thomas Allen. It will be lighter, and the strength will 
be in the centre and not on the ontside as in the cable 
now laid. Itis said that the strength of the new cable 
as compared with the old one will be 23¥ times greater. 
The proposal of the new company is to carry their line 
from Lands End to Halifax. 

—Thirty or forty prisoners in the State penitentiary of 
New Jersey, have recently been converted, and their 
conduct shows that they are sincere in their profession of 
religion. 

—There are now ninety persons on their way to New 
York, who have been freed from the prisons of the King 
of Naples. These men had liberal opinions, and have 
been imprisoned for the last nine years in dungeons 
until their health has been destroyed. They are now ex- 
patriated. Their fellow countrymen in New York pro- 
pose to give them a public reception on their arrival.— 
The Albany Journal thus describes the treatment which 
these men have had: 

“They were arrested, in 1850, not because they had ta- 
ken partin the Revolution, but because they were sus- 
pected of wishing to. Most of them were gentlemen of 
wealth and standing; one a Minister of State. Some of 
them were tried without being allowed to produce wit- 
nesses in defence. Some of them were condemned with- 
out a trial. 

The dungeon to which they were consigned is a subter- 
ranean cavern. Toreachit you go down four hundred 
steps below the level of the sea. Here they have lain 
eight years, without a ray of sunlight, or a breath of pure 
air, seeing no human face but that of the sentry on guard. 
So damp and noisome is the place, that their clothes rot- 
ted on their backs. It was formerly a cemetry, but is 
now used to bury the living instead of the dead. They 
were surrounded by the decaying filth of a charnel house, 
and exposed to the vermin that prey upon corpses.” 

—The ice on the Mississippi has commenced moviug 
for the season, and in the course of a few weeks, the riv- 
er will be open up to St. Pauls. 

—Michigan State stocks of 6 per cent value bring 
$10134 at the Stock Exchange, New York, showing that 
the credit of the State is of the highest order. é 

—tThe capital of the new state of Oregon has been lo- 
cated at Portland by the Legislature. 

—Mr. Morphy, the Chess Player, is about undertaking 
anew and most difficult feat. It is to play twenty 
games simultaneously without either board or men! 

—It now turns out that the Canadian seat of govern- 
ment is to be located at Quebec for the next four years, 
so that speculators in lots at Ottawa, will have to wait 
some time for a return of their investments, 

—A friend who has been in northern Illinois and has 
just returned states that about every third man is pre- 
paring to make a visit to Pike’s Peak. The railroads 
will reap a harvest from the fields of that locality if no- 
body eise does. 

The Boston Post says all the ’ distinguished strangers,’ 
the 42d Highlanders, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Spurgeon, 
Queen Victoria, Kossuth, Montaiembert and others, have 
concluded to remain where they are for the season. No- 
body is coming to the United States—not a furriner, not 
a Heel-and man, and nary patriot—the recent reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. We shall have to look up 
a domestic hero. 

The London Times of a late date states that the Great 
Eastern steamship is to be completed, within a few 
months, and that the work was to commence immed 
ately. “The contractors are to commence their work on 
the 15th of February, and are bound under penalties to 
complete all in flve months from that date. The long- 
expected first trial trip will therefore take place about 
the middle of July, when it is intended to run out from 
Weymouth tothe middle of the Atlantic and try the 
ship under all possible conditions of sail and steam.— 
This short voyage will probably occupy about six days, 
for the lowest estimate yet made of her speed allows her 
17 knots, or about 18 statute miles an hour, the speed 
of a Parlimentary train.” 

—Navigation from Buffalo is open and steamers have 
started from that city for Dunkirk and Cleveland. 

— A resolution authorizing the purchase of the John 
Hancock estate in Boston, with his old house, has pas- 
sed the State Senate. 

— The most exciting subject of the week is the shoot- 
ing of Mr. Phillip Barton Key, the District Attorney at 
Washington, by the Hon. Daniel E. Sickles, member of 
Congress from New York. The cause of this is said to 
be the acknowledged intimacy of the deceased with the 
wife of Sickles, The affair is a very unhappy one, and is 
decidedly disreputable to the parties, whom we presume 
to be “all honorable men.” Mrs. Sickles, it seems “ex- 
onerates” her husband, as we suppose by & confession of 
her own guilt. 


— The Postmaster General is dangerously sick at 
Washington. 





—A British officer writing from Teheran, Persia, te 
the London Times, remarks :—‘ A Cathartic Pill manu- 
factured by an American Chemist (Dr. J. C. Ayer, of 
Lowell, Mass.,) has cured the Shah, of a Liver Complaint 
that threatened his life. This simple fact, as might be 
expected, renders the Americans ~ Pre 
here, while we English are overlooked. Doubtless our 
own scholars made the discoveries which he employs, 
and thus it isin everything: we do the labor, then the 
mousing Americans put their mark on it and take the 
reward. Doct. Ayer is idolized by the Court and its re- 
tainerg here, which will doubtless be reflected to him on 

e while not the 
a gold snuff box, or diamond hilted swor ¢ 
name even of Davy, Christoson or Brodie-—the = 
by which he shines, is known,”—New York Sun- 

day Paper. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


























The Aouse hols. 


“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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THE YOUTH WITH THICK BOOTS 
AND THE WAUMUS OF BLUE. 

Do you know why it was when the fair Minnie Gray 

Was betrothed, there arose in our town such a broil ? 

"Twas because she would marry the youth Robert Ray, 

A noble, industrious “ knight of the soil.” 


The village beaux vexed at their want of success, 
Declared ‘twas too bad—that it never would do 
For Minnie to wed with a man of such dress, 
For see his thick boots, and his waumus of blue! 


Now Minnie’s good sense would not harbor the thought 

To measure man’s mind by the cut of his clothes, 

And she looked for the time when the beaux would be 
taught 

That true greatness of soul from a coat never grows. 


A few years passed on, there might have been seen 
A beautiful farm at the base of a hill, 

Where numerous herds fed on pastures of green 
And quenched their thirst at a sparkling rill. 


Midway of the farm, the south side of the way 

In a grove of young maples, half hid from the view, 
Stood the home of our Minnie, the fair Mrs. Ray, 
And the man with thick boots and a waumus of blue. 


It is needless to say what a wonderful change 

Came over the tone of the village beaux’ dreams, 

As they saw how he handled cash, cattle and claims, 
While they dealt in small change and fanciful schemes, 


Not once since her bridal, to tell you the truth, 
Has the sensible Minnie had reason to rue 
The day that she gave her young heart to the youth 
Who wore the thick boots and the waumus of blue. 
J. W. E. 
Plymouth, Feb., 1859. 





Mrs. M—’s Housekeeping. 


*“O, I do think there is no condition in life 
so tiresome and hopeless as that of a farmer’s 
wife! Here I am toiling away year after year, 
wearing myself out with the same round of 
drudgery over and over again, and what is it 
all for ? I work, work, work, and yet nothing 
is ever done. I scrub and clean, and yet 
there isn’t a room in the house decent to re- 
ceive company in, and as for the door-yard, 
what with the geese and hens and turkeys 
and pigs, we might as well call it a barn-yard 
at once. I get discouraged and ready to give 
up a hundred times a day, still I must keep 
doing, and so I suppose it will go on till I 
drop down in my tracks some day, for hus- 
band wont leave as long as he can make 
money with his crops and stock, though I 
tease him forty times a week to sell out and 
move somewhere where we can live like folks 
and be somebody.” 

Poor woman, a glance around the house 
told plainly enough that all she said was true. 
But then came up the questions, would she 
be better off or better satisfied in any other 
situation? Might she not “live like folks and 
be somebody” there as well as anywhere in 
the world? What was there to prevent her ? 
The farm, it is true, was in rather a lonely 
place, some six or eight miles from the coun- 
ty town, and there were but three other 
houses in sight, yet she had ample means for 
a cheerful, happy, hopeful life without look- 
ing outside of her own door yard. In and 
around the house was an abundance of eve- 
tything necessary for comfort; the house was 
conveniently built, aud large enough, but, as 
she had said, there was not a room init fit to 
receive company in; and if not fit or com- 
fortable for passing strangers who would at 
most but spend a few hours there, how much 
less so for those who were compelled to pass 
there the greater part of their lives. It 
seemed hardly a suitable place to rear a fame 
ily of girls and boys, yet there they were, 
growing up in the midst of disorder and dis- 
comfort, as heedlessly as their companions, 
the pigs and chickens in the door-yard. The 
mother scolded them for scattering things 
about the house, and would run after them 
all day picking up and putting to rights, and 
lie down at night tired to death with the cer- 
tain prospect before her of going through the 
same performance on the morrow. But the 
children were not wholly to blame for the 

confusion which reigned in Mrs. M’s house. 
She began wrong herself when she first went 
to house-keeping, or, rather, the wrong was 
begun by her mother who was so tender of 
her only daughter that she could not bear to 
trouble her with the house-work, but made a 
slave of herself in the kitchen while her dar- 
ing amused herself with romantic novel he- 
roines, worsted cats and dogs, and amateur 
piano exercises. When she married, there 
was very little consideration on cither side as 
to her fitness for the place she was to occu- 
py» Mr.M— was too much dazzled by the 


The young wi e was then obliged to take the 

household cares upon herself, and, without 

method or system of any kind, s e has man- 

aged to worry along for twelve years just as 

she is living now, drudge, dradging all the 

time yet accomplishing nothing. No wonder 
she longs for a change. But itis not change 

from the country to village or city life that 

would benefit her. With her habitsshe could 

no more “live like folks” in a city mansion 
than she does in her farm home.” Itis change 
in hersolf that she needs. A little change in 
her manner of working and her management 
would so revolutionize her household that 
she would never again think of “teasing” for 
a change of place. Her husband long ago 
forgot that there might be such a thing as 
domestic comfort, and has given himself up 
heart and soul to his horses, cattle and crops. 

He lives for them and among them far more 
than he does with his family. He goes to 
his meals as regularly as they are made ready 
for him, which, to tell the truth, is never 
within the same hour on any two successive 
days of the week. He supposes his children 
go to school, as he pays his taxes regularly, 
but whether they are learning anything or 
not he has never tried to ascertain since the 
night he undertook to bear Jimmy repeat his 
speech ; 

“You'd scarce expect one of my age,” 

when the baby set up a deafening scream, 
and the mother upset the candle stand by 
pulling a towel from under its leg, tipping 
the candle into her husband’s bosom and put- 
ting an end to his good nature for the eve- 
ning and forever to all further intellectual ex- 
ercises with the children, If he sits down 
he is almost sure to have to jump up two or 
three times to allow his wife to get some ar- 
ticle of ch ldven’s clothing that is on the chair, 
or in it, or under it, and he thinks himself 
lucky if there is no puddle of water in the 
seat, or a slice of bread and butter, or piece 
of sticky gum. But he never scolds or frets 
at these mishaps, only goes from one chair 
to another, or perhaps to the stable or toa 
neighbors till bed time. The night we were 
there he changed seats at least six times to 
accommodate his wife who was hunting for 
mislaid articles, and at last found a resting 
place on a stick of wood laid corner wise 
across one end of the wood box. He prob- 
ably has an idea that there would be little if 
any difference in the household arrangements, 
whether they live in town or country, and so 
paysas little attention as possible to his wife’s 
“teasing” and complaining. There is a hired 
girl in the kitchen whenever one is wanted. 
but the spirit of the mistress, or rather, her 
want of spirit everywhere prevails; the work 
is never done, there is no time for reading, so 
no papers are taken, except one, a sporting 
paper, which Mr. M— carries about in his 
pocket, reading it in the fields or at the barn, 
and tossing it to the children to tear up when 
he has done with it. Thus, ignorant of what 
is going on in the world, and rearing her 
daughters to the same unhappy destiny an in- 
judicious mother wrought for her, Mrs. M— 
will doubtless worry out a few more years, 
and then, as she says, “drop down in her 
tracks,” from the mere lack of energy to get 
herself out of them. She fully believes that 
she is the hardest working woman in the 
world, and the most forlorn, uncared for, un- 
appreciated wife and mother. But is it not 
more the fault of her own careless habits, 
her want of system and method, than because 
she is a farmer’s wife and lives in the coun- 
try ? 
Not many miles from her own door may 
be found conclusive proof that people may 
“live like folks and be somebody,” even 
though they are nothing but back-woods far- 
mers. But we leave that picture till another 
time. 





Dress and Fashion. 


The gay people at Washington have been 


splendid balls during the past winter, and the 
letter writers seem to have been quite bewil- 





pretty face to think of any thing beyond, and 
she thought no farther of the duties that 
were coming upon her than that she was to 
be the mistress of his beautiful new house. 
So she began house-keeping without a single 


qualification for the task, but with the aid of 
her. mother, matters went on tolerably well 
for a year or two, and then the mother died. 


delicacy, the secret of the manufacture o 
which has long been lost. 


amusing themselves with a succession of 


dered by the blaze of beauty and diamonds 
there displayed. From the descriptions giv- 
en one would think the whole object of the 
ladies was to see which could excel in the 
quantity and cost of millinery and jewelry 
decorations, One is described as being “ fair- 
ly dingy with gold and cameos;” and anoth- 
er, 2 Mrs. P——, wife of a linseed oil manu- 
facturer of New York, wore to the Napier 
ball diamonds valued at $100,000, and lace 
worth $11,000. Her heavy tiara and neck- 
lace were composed wholly of diamonds, and 
her breast-plate was of diamond leaves. She 
stood knee-deep, as the writer says, in old 
chench lace—an Italian fabric of exceeding 


It fell over blue 
silk from her knees to her feet, and also in 
graceful folds over her bosom. The lady sat 


during the whole of the evening by a window 
opening from a side room into the dancing 
hall, in a position where the light could fall 
favorably on her opulence ; but she did not 
dare to enter the crowd for fear the lace 
might be injured, or the diamonds ravished 
from her person. Poor lady! what a weight 
of happiness rested upon her! What an ex- 
quisite pleasure it must have been to sit un- 
der such a load of carbon, cocoons and 
linen. 

This foolish and wicked extravagance in 
dress has gone to such lengths in Paris, that 
it is said both the Emperor and Empress are 
taking measures to bring about a reform, the 
former by ordering manufacturers to make 
less costly fabrics, and the latter by appeal- 
ing to her milliners to aid her in setting a 
better example. 

We are glad to say that the ladies of De- 
troit, at the late ball on the evening of the 
22d, evinced no such outre desire for the 
display of finery. Nearly all were very sim- 
ply, tastefully and becomingly dressed. White 
and pink were the prevailing colors in dress, 
and very few wore any ornaments except a 
pretty wreath of flowers for the hair or a 
modest bracelet on the arm. Some of the 
skirts were rather too long for the easy or 
graceful management of the wearers or the 
comfort of their partners, but, generally 
speaking, a simple, natural good taste pre- 
vailed, and the enjoyment seemed to be in 
proportion to the freedom from cumbersome 
jewelry and expensive finery. We will ven. 
ture to say that the plainest among them was 
happier than the New York lady who, 


“Like the snail in silver track, 
Bore all her wealth upon her back.” 





Bread Making. 


Evitors Pratrre FarMer.—I think your 
gentleman was mistaken in saying, there is 
not one woman in ten in the West that knows 
how to make good bread. There are few 
good bread makers, but the proportion is 
larger than that. Let me tell you a story— 
When we had been married fifteen years, 
husband and self were dining one day with a 
friend famous for making good bread, Her 
biscuits or light rolls were excellent. Hus- 
band bestowed his compliments so liberally 
that I at last asked, (a little piqued, perhaps, 
for 1 am not blessed with a very good: tem- 
per,) “If they were any better than mine.” 
“You never have made a bit of good bread, 
not real good, like this, since we’ve been mar- 
ried,” was his reply before all the guests, 
Men are apt to say such things to wives, 
without once thinking how deeply it wounds. 
All the company took my part, and husband 
redeemed himself by saying that my “ bread 
was good, good enough for any one, but Mrs. 
C’s was better.’ 

That did not satisfy me; I went home from 
dining with Mrs. C’s recipe in my pocket, I 
followed it to the letter, for I was resolved 
he should not have that hard saying to say 
again. I did my best; but when the bread 
came on the table, I knew—lI did not need be 
told—it was not equal to Mrs. C’s. 

I tried “ Mrs. Leslie ;” ’twould not do. Got 
“Graham’s Treatise” on bread making; still 
’twas a failure; only failures. But I kept 
trying. I would not let my help touch yeast, 
batter or dough; my hands, and mine only, 
must do the work. I could hardly endure 
my vexation; but every day’s experience 
taught me something; I was determined to 
have my revenge on my betterhalf. At last 
I conquered ; my bread and rolls were the de- 
light of the whole household. I sent for 
Mrs. C., and did my best ; and husband, with 
the same blunt frankness that had praised her 
on a former occasion, declared, as he but- 
tered his roll, “that his wife could beat her 
making bread.” 
Now I have told this little episode in my 
own history for the purpose of showing that 
no amount of recipes will enable any house 


care and attention to the work. 


batch made after the very best recipe. 


convention. 
manner of matters: Imphee sugar, corn 


f 


keeper to muke good bread without strict 


Flour half mixed , yeast allowed to stand 
too long; dough over raised; loaves put in 
the oven too soon, or left out too long; fires 
too hot or too cold, all will help to spoil the 


There is a sad practice in Illinois of baking 
hot bread or biscuits for every meal; sad or 
heavy and half baked, it comes on the table 
and is indeed an unpalatable dish to those 
who are accustomed to well baked bread.— 
But, ladies, why can’t we call a bread-making 
Men hold conventions on all 
? 
wheat, wool, fruit, cattle and horses, and even 
hogs. While we, poor things, who through 
the whole length and breadth of Illinois (I 
am only half a mile over the line, please let 
me say we,) have to follow this branch of 
business, which concerns the interest of every 
individual in the State, without reference to 





‘sex or color,’ as the moderns say, have not 
once met to consult over this great problem 
for the betterment of the race: “a bread- 
makers convention,” which, of course, would 
allow us to discuss even the discipline of chil- 
dren, for I take it, no mother or grandmother 
is in good condition to do her duty well upon 
a dinner of solid sour bread. Some poet 
Says : 

“Man grows like what he feeds on.” 
No wonder there are sour, severe, satanic, 
soggy, sad tempers in Illinois, as well as else- 
where. “Too many children,” says S., and I 
for one am glad she said it, “Too many 
children, notwithstanding our statistics tell 
us that one-half of a'l born, die; and this 
would be another legitimate subject in our 
bread-makers’ convention. 
When we went into the details of bread 
making we could easily prove that these 
mothers of eight or ten children, whose ages 
could all be crowded into a space of 12 or 14 
years, could not possibly find time or spirits 
to attend to the minutie of bread-making, 
consequently her bad bread, given to this too 
numerous household, would create disease, de- 
bility and death, as well as depravity, degra- 
dation and despair, therefore the remedy 
should be a more reasorable household, which 
would have the effect to give her more time 
to devote to the all important subject of 
bread; and her bread being better, as a mat- 
ter of course her children would be happier 
and healthier, and being happier and health- 
ier, they would be more virtuous and good, 
more ideal and spiritual, more moral and in- 
tellectual; and this would take us back into 
history to learn who, of all the wise men of 
the past, have left their mark upon the rec- 
ords of time, as the truest and highest phi- 
losophers and friends of humanity and a fact 
may stare us in the face, which hitherto has 
escaped our notice, and “hich would suggest 
to us other reforms, that Pythagorus, So- 
crates, Aristotle, Plato and others of the an- 
cient time, and Jesus, the wisest of law-giv- 
ers, and as well as the lesser I'ghts of the 
Christian era, have all been represented to us 
as living upon bread and grains; and here 
again we should strike upon a truer philoso- 
phy of living, which would again give us time 
to &tudy more deeply the mysteries of bread- 
making, and cultiva‘e our natures more truly. 
Here, too, without getting ‘out of order, or 
being irrelevant, we might touch upon the 
subject of temperance. For us, sour fermen- 
ting yeast is suggestive of alcohol and poison- 
ous gusses, and provocative of bad tastes and 
inordinate desires. So good bread is provo- 
cative of purer and better things. I once 
heard a man say that he had to smoke ‘to 
take the taste of that sour bread out of his 
mouth ;’ and of course he had to have a 
‘brandy smash’ to take the taste of the to- 
bacco away. Don’t you sce, a bread-makers 
convention would be a wonderful reform meet- 
ing, striking at the very root of things. 
Mrs. F. D. Gace.—In Prairie Farmer. 








Household | Varieties. 


A Pretty Conceit.—We saw iately, in the parlor 
of a friend, a very beautiful conceit. It is, of 
course, the fancy of a lady, and consists of the 
burr of a pine tree placed in a wine glass half full 
of water, and from between the different layers of 
the burr are shooting forth green blades, bright, 
beautiful, refreshing. For a little thing, we have 
seen nothing that so pleased us with its beauty and 
novelty. And the secret is this: the burr was 
found dried and opened; the different circles 
were sprinkled with grass seed, and it was placed 
in a wine glass, with water in, as above. Ina few 
days the moisture and nourishment gave the burr 
life and health, the different circles closed and 
buried within themselves the grass seed, anda few 
days more gave to the seed also life, sprout and 
growth, and now a pyramid of living gicen, beau- 
tifully relieved by the sombre hue of the burr, is 
the result, and as novela parlor orn:meat ag we 
have for a long while seen.—Scientific Artisan, 


Heads to the North.—Nervous people take no 
tice. An exchange furnishes the tullowing on the 
“Science of Going to Bed. The earth isa mage 
net, with magnetic currents constantly playing 
around it. The human body isalsoa magnet, and 
when the body is placed in certain relations to 
the earth these currents harmonize, when in any 
other position they conflict. When one position 
is to be maintained for some time, a position 
should be chosen in which the magnetic currents 
of the earth and the body will not conflict. This 
position, as indicated by theory, and known by 
experiment, is §to lie with the head towards the 
north pole. Persons who sleep with their head in 
the opposite direction, or lying crosswise, are lia. 
ble to fall into various nervous disorders. When 
they go back to the right position, these disorders 
if not too deeply impressed upon the the constitu. 
tion, soon vanish, Sensitive persons are always 
more refreshed by sleep when their heads point 
due north, Architects, in planning houses, should 
bear this principle in mind.” 


7x A romantic poetess in Kentneky thus fin- 
ishes up a poetical rhapsody to Prentice in the 
last Louisville Journal : 
“Wilt thou not come to me when balmy sleep, 
Has wrapt my spirit in a dream of bliss ‘ 
(When angels round me holy vigil keep). 
And press upon my lips a poet-kiss? 
To which the gallant poet most emphatically re- 
plies, “ WE wit !” 








A Paradisiacal Story. 
Concluded. 


“ Was ever anything more trying than to 
undertake to keep house without a man to 
take the authority ?” moaned poor Mis Dregs. 
more, as she surveyed her distorted counte- 
nance and wildly tossed curls in her little mir- 
ror, 

Mrs. McCleanly’s countenance had under- 
gone many changes while this strange scene 
was going on ; and had finally settled into a 
fixed and frigid denial of all Miss Dressmore’s 
claims to gentility, and her right to occupy 
the position she did in her class. The lines 
about her mouth grew solemnly severe, the 
little nose, conscious of its duty, retreated to 
the highest point of dignity, and with a few 
words of censure for the impudent boy, and 
of rather equivocal sympathy for the unlucky 
milliner, Mrs. McCleanly and I sailed out up- 
on our sea of slush again, without even leay- 
ing an invitation for a return call. 

Ridiculous and vulgar as Miss Dressmore’s 
conduct had been, I was not prepared for 
such a sudden ard decided change in Mrs. 
McCleanly’s mood towards her favorite, I 
began to wonder if this coldness would be 
lasting, what its consequences would be, and 
what had become of her faith in human na- 
ture, her hope of improvement by associa- 
tion, and the broad mantle of char— 

“ Such conduct, and such words in the pub- 
lic street ! and Allison to see and hear it!” 
said Mrs. McCleanly, interrupting my 
thoughts, and planting her foot firmly on the 
step before her own door, “I did think bet- 
ter of her, and tried to keep her up in socie- 
ty, and was in hopes if she married Allison— 
but that is over now and Ihave no more 
charity for her !” 

This last sentence had a peculiarly decided 
meaning; I judged so by the tone, though I 
could not fathom it then; but I knew by the 
way the door went shut when we went in, 
that Miss Dressmore might write herself at 
the foot of her class, or indeed out of it al- 
together, after that day’s exhibition ; faith 
hope and charity echoed hollow sounds from 
that day, whenever Miss Dressmore’s name, 
was spoken, And what was singular enough, 
Miss Brighton rose in favor even faster than 
her rival fell. It soon came to be a very nat- 
ural and well understood thing that Isabel 
Brighton had come innocently enough to 
spend a few months with her friend and for- 
mer schoo! mate, Emma Golding, and being 
as she was, a beautiful and intelligent girl, it 
was perfectly natural that Mr. Allison should 
be pleased with her society. Mrs. McClean- 
ly made this admission very soon after our 
calling day, but it was not till after the lapse 
of a week, during which time Miss Brighton 
had made us a friendly afternoon visit, that I 
became aware of the real cause of the sud- 
den fall of one favorite and the rapid rise of 
the other. Rumor had whispered that a man 
very like Miss Dressmore’s husband had been 
seen to go into her house several times just 
in the dusk of the evening, but when he went 
away again, or where he went, or whether 
he went at all, rumor did not pretend to 
know; besides, on one occasion since the par- 
ty, Miss Dressmore had been absent one day 
and a night, and the same busy tonguo had 
said she went to Buzzard’s Hollow, where her 
husband was living and working ina distillery 
at the time. These invidious whispers had 
been repeated to Mrs. MecCleanly by Mrs. 
Standish the day we called there; while I, 
who chanced to be listening to some remarks 
from that lady’s reverend husband at the mo- 
ment, quite unsuspectingly attributed the 
change I had witnessed towards the luckless 
milliner, to the sudden discovery of her real 
vulgarity, and the mortification Mrs. McClean- 
ly felt at having such a display made before 
a stranger in her presence. It was all clear 
now, especially when I came to understand, 
as I did by degrees, that a still more impor- 
tant discovery had been made in reference to 
Miss Brighton. Rumor had said, and Mr. 
McCleanly had heard the saying, that this 
young lady had a handsome little property of 
her own which her guardian had changed 
into money and put at interest, subject to her 
control Mr. Allison was Mr. McCleauly’s 
partner, and it was the most natural thing in 
the world that both the senior member of the 
firm and his wife should wish the young man 
to do well. So that now as there was little 
doubt that Miss Dressmore had intentions of 
returning to her first love and resigning into 
his hands the title deed of lot No. 23 in the 
flourishing village of West Paradise, with all 
the appurtenances thereunto pertaining, for 
all and singular of which she had paid Mr. 
McCleanly the sum of $25.66, leaving yet 
due $124.34; it was considered the best pol- 
icy to secure the largest fortune to the firm, 
even though the said lot should fall back as 
dead property into the possession of the orig- 





inal owner, as it would be very likely to do 
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if Tim Blandside undertook the proprietor- 
ship of it and his quondam wife together.— 
These were considerations which had power- 
ful weight with Mrs. McCleanly; her hus- 
band too, doubtless attached some importance 
to them, though he said but little; yet there 
was an expression of intense satisfaction in 
the business-like squint of his little grey eyes 
as he would close them complacently over 
any new scraps of information his wife could 
give him concerning the progress of affairs 
between the two young people in whom they 
now felt a deep interest. 

It is strange how narrow the world is to 
some people, and how poor and pitiable life 
may be made to appear. My first week’s ex- 
perience in West Paradise was confined al- 
most wholly to what I heard and saw in Mrs. 
McCleanly’s house, and I began to imagine 
that her house contained all that was really 
worthy of being heard or seen in the town; 
on the eventful night of the party I found 
the dim halo that circumscribed my vision 
gradually enlarging, and brightening by the 
addition of the brilliant stars that beamed so 
unexpectedly there. As the weeks wore away 
the pale moon in her dim circle seemed to 
move on alone, and I, having broken through 
the flimsy barrier with which she would have 
surrounded me as she did herself, was equal- 
ly delighted and surprised to find myself in 
the midst of a bright little constellation, the 
very Pleaides of West Paradise. There were 
just seven, counting Mr. Kneeland and his 
wife one, and they were near enough alike for 
that; just seven as pleasant, social, agreeable 
people as one would expect or care to find in 
any little woodland village of the west. There 
were the piquant, sprightly, intelligent, but 
unpretending Goldings and their lovely guest, 
and young Allison, happy as he was entertain- 
ing, and always in gay good humor, evidently 
thinking this a very delightful world to live 
in and intent on making others equally well 
pleased with it ; and there was the fun-loving, 
good-hearted Dr. Minnett and his truly amia 
ble wife with her rosy, smiling countenance 
full of benevolent expression, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Kneeland, the two-in-one, not as the 
Hardy’s were, silent, shy, spell-bound by their 
own interests, but a truly Christian man and 
woman, worldly enough to live on the earth 
and enjoy the life their Maker had given them 
in common with their fellow beings, yet Heav- 
enly-miuded enongh, as far as human judg- 
ment could discern, to enter upon the higher 
life whenever the gate of the heavenly para- 
dise should be opened for their admission. It 
was a pleasure to be m the company of that 
excellent couple; I was often at their house, 
and indeed so great was the attraction there 
and at the little vine-covered, bird’s nest of a 
cottage occupied by the Goldings, that I was 
glad to exchange the dim exclusiveness of 
Mrs. McCleanly’s parlor and the companion- 
ship of her own precise, upright self and her 
four everlasting pink-and-blue, and yellow- 
and-green wax candles, for even an hour of 
real, living life, and cheerful enjoyment at 
either place, as often as I could without ap- 
parent rudeness. What a relief it was to be 
let down among people who could live with- 
out perpetually harping upon the words 
“classes,” “ society,” “ circ.es,” ete ; for since 
Miss Dressmore’s fall these words seemed to 
have a singularly ominous meaning, and I 
began to suspect that those who used them 
most had the greatest cause to fear a similar 

ate. 

The Paratisean Pleaides seemed totally and 
happily oblivious to all that concern of mind 
and anxious effort to sustain a dignified posi- 
tion which cost poor Mrs. McCleauly so many 
serious sacrifices to duty. I do not know 
that they were even conscious of the position 
she had assigned to them in the class, or in 
deed that they were in a class at all. The 
only allusion to the subject I ever heard 
among them was made by Mrs Golding when 
Dr. Minnett was endeavoring to convince 
Miss Brighton that tea, or warm drink of 
some kind was much more healthy at meal 
time, or taken with our food, than cold 
water. 

“Now that you have taken Miss Dress- 
more’s place cannot you adopt her sentiments 
too, Isabel! at least so far as to exchange 
your glass of water for a cup of tea, and 
thus prove to all concerned that something 
stronger than cold water makes you the old 
maid you are, or are destined to be ?” said 
little Mrs. Golding. 

“In Miss Dressmore’s place? oh, what a 
responsibility !” sighed Isabel with a look of 
gravity most comically blended with an ex- 
pression of resigned helplessness, 

“Never give yourself the least trouble 
about “responsibility,” replied Dr. Minnett, 
laughingly; “Mrs. McCleanly will save you 
all that ; she is a capital generalisimo, willing 
to do all herself, and never requiring any un- 
der officers; I only grieve that she will per- 
sist in keeping that ugly crow about her.” 





“A crow!” exclaimed both ladies at once. 

“Yes, a crow: he might have been a dove 
if she had trained him right when he was 
young. Have you never observed what a 
black, hateful fellow he is now, and how her 
face has been scarred by his talons—” 

“What are you talking of Doctor? not 
her husband, surely ;” interrupted Mrs. Gold- 
ing in astonishment. 

“No, no; that pet crow of hers; Duty, 
she calls him, I believe.” 

“Dr, Minnett !” “ What uncharitableness !” 
were exclamations which followed the Doc- 
tor in his rather sudden exit from the room. 

Poor Mrs. McCleanly! she had indeed 
made a crow of her dove. Just as some peo- 
ple can take a child, tease and perplex it 
with lectures on decorum and _ propriety, 
thwart all its natural, childish wishes and am- 
bitions, check every generous impulse, force 
it into unnatural restraints, and make it at 
last the distorted, disproportioned automaton 
they despise, itself destitute of sense or sen- 
sibility, and a source of ceaseless torment to 
its manufacturer, so had Mrs. McCleanly done 
with Duty, the gentle mate of love in every 
woman’s heart. With her, the God-given, 
heaven-plumed bird had lost its identity. She 
had undertaken to improve it by separating 
the beautiful original blending of gold with 
the azure tints and snowy purity of its silken 
plumage. She had plucked a purple feather 
here and a white one there, till the golden 
alone were left; and they, without the soft- 
ening influence of emblematic innocence and 
truth, had assumed the darker and grosser 
hues of earth. The irritated bird had fought 
in self-defence till its entire nature was chan- 
ged; it drove the love-mate from its nest; it 
pecked the hand that gave it food; the marks 
of its growing talons were around the eyes 
that watched it, and on the lips that worried 
it with ceaseless and untimely calls, and its 
neglected plumage grew to a lustreless and 
dingy black, more like a vulture than a 
crow. 

Again, poor Mrs. McCleanly! Her crow 
did become a vulture by a much more natu- 
ral transition than that by which her dove 
became a crow; he preyed upon the fsults and 
frailties of those who had been her favorites, 
and then wiped his smooth beak complacent- 
ly amidst the shining tresses, and against the 
soft cheecks of those over whom his dark 
wings had once cast their most ominous and 
threatening shadow. 

But why enter farther into details of which 
any little gossiping community where human 
nature is, can furnish a counterpart ? My sto- 
ry and its moral are equally plain. 

Yet perhaps you will expect a finishing 
touch or two to be given to some of the most 
prominent figures in the group.I have set be- 
fore you. Or, in other, and less artistic words, 
you would like to know whether Miss Brigh- 
ton and Mr. Allison were married, and what 
became of Miss Dressmore, before the tow 
string slackens in the hands of the red-haired 
dragon, and places the six barred gate forev- 
er between West Paradise and you. 

Alas, for poor human nature, when its in- 
born propensities lead it to break through 
the restraints of aristocratic exclusivism, and 
yield to the gravitating force of lower and 
more congenial spheres! How fearfully ac- 
celerated is the motion, how decisive and fa- 
tal the result! It is said there is but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
in Mrs. McCleanly’s estimation Miss Dress- 
more took that irrevocable step when she 
put her foot outside of her own door to ban- 
ter words with the boy in the mud-puddle; 
indeed her mouse-colored gaiter bore evidence 
of low associations. That one step took her 
to the foot of her class, but she would not 
stop there; it wanted but one more to land 
her safely in Tim Blandside’s arms amongst 
the shady recesses of Buzzard’s Hollow, and 
she did not hesitate to take it, even though 
by that act she forfeited the $25.66, her first 
and only instalment towards the payment of 
lot No. 23 in the village of West Paradise. 
But what was that, or indeed all West Para- 
dise or any other Paradise without a husband 
to Buzzard’s Hollow with one? Nothing at 
all, thought Miss Dressmore; and she acted 
accordingly. 

As to Isabel Brighton and Gilbert Allison, 
here is a card bearing both their names, which 
I havo but just received among other bridal 
favors; and here is a letter from Isabel her- 
self, assuring me that ihe Pleaides of West 
Paradise are still in the ascendant. 





Household Recipes. 


Cement, 

For a good fire and water-proof cement, take 
equal parts,—say half a gill each,—of sweet milk 
and good vinegar ; add the white of a couple of 
eggs, and stir in finely powdered quick-lime, until 
it is of the proper consistence. Apply immediate- 
ly, and let it harden well before using. ‘With 
this,” says a correspondent, “I tinkered up an old 
kettle so that it served me a year for making soap, 





and forthe weekly washings, though it was so 
badly cracked that ithad been sold for scrap 
iron.” 


Rice and Apple Pudding, 

Boil half a pound of rice in halfa pint of milk 
till it is soft, then fill the dish half full of apples 
which have been pared and cored ; sweeten with 
sugar or molasses; put the rice over the fruit as a 
crust, and bake one hour. 


Corn Meal Puddings, 

To seven heaping table spoonfals of Indian meal, 
add one cup of molasses, a little salt and butter.— 
Stir all well together, and ju-t as it goes into the 
hot oven, put in a cupfal of cold water or milk,— 
Bake three quarters of an hour. 





For our Young Friends, 


Geographical Enigma, 
T am composed of 12 letters. 
My 6, 2, 4, 12, 8, is a river in France, 
My 10. 2, 5, 12, is a river in Ireland, 
My I, 8. 8, 5, 7, 2, is a river in Italy. 
My 11, 9, 8, 8, is ariver in France, 
My 12, 4, 3, 11, is a river in Ireland. 
My 12. 8, 9, 6, 11, is a river in North Carolina. 
My 3, 2, 2, 10, is a river in Austria. 
My whole was a celebrated officer in the war of 
the revolution. H. W. J° 
Detroit. 
Geographical Enigma, 
T am composed ot 41 letters. : 
My 12, 238, 40, 3, 9, 21, 17, is a town in Michigan. 
My 386, 89, 40, 34, 2, 32, 29, 19, isa town in 
Michigan. : Bes 
My 5, 11, 15. is a town in Michigan. 
My 2, 8, 26, 20, 18, 14, is a town in Michigan. 
My 4. 25, 40, 87, 13, 24, is a city in Michigan. 
My 22, 13, 1, 17, 33, is a county in Michigan. 
My 6, 27, 18, 29, 80, is a river in Michigan. 
My 7, 17, 88, 87, 32, is a coun y in Michigan. 
My 6, 23, 40. 381, 81, is a village in Michigan. 
My 10, 14, 37, 24, 1, is a river in Michigan. 
My 17, 16, 35, 82, 9, 28, is a county in Michigan. 
My 26, 32, 41, 38, 15, is a county in Michigan. 
My whole is an institution of learniag. 
H. M. Evans. 
Marengo. 





Answer to Enigma of last week—ViRGINIA FarM 
JOURNAL. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 


This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
if she works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
For Spring of 1859. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY beg to leave to inform 
Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers in Trees, that they 
have still on hand to offer for Spring PLANTING, a large 
stock of the following named articles of superior quality 
in all respects: 


Fruit Department. 

SranDARD Prars, on Pear Stock, 2 and 8 yrs. from bud. 

DwarFr anp Pyramip Pears on Quince, 2 and 3 years 
from bud. 

Dwarr AND Pyramip Apres on Paradise and Doucain, 
1, 2 and 8 years from bud. 

STANDARD CHERRIES on Mazzard stocks, 2 years from 
bud. 

DwarF AND Pyramip CueErrIEs on Mahaleb stocks, 1 
and 2 years from bud. 

AppLE Quincss grafted, 2 and 3 years from graft. 

EnGuisu WALNuTS, Butternuts, Spanish Chestnuts, Fil- 
berts, &e. 

Harpy Grapes, including Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, 
Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Monteith, and other new 
varieties. 

Foreign Grapes, for Vineries, all the most esteemed 
varieties, well ripened plants, in pots, 1, 2, and 3 years 
old from the eye. 

Biackserries, New Rochelle, or Lawton and Dor- 
chester. 

Gooseserries, the American Seedling and large English 
varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES, upwards of 60 varieties, including all the 
best American and Foreign varieties. 

Currants, Red Dutch, Victoria, White Grape, Black 
Naples, Black English, &c., &c. 

RHUBARB, Myatts, Linnwus, Victoria, Prince Albert, &e. 

ASPARAGUS, strong Roots. 

Stocks. 
Mazzarp Cherry Seedlings, 
MauaLeB do do 


Ornamental Department. 

Decrpvous StanDARD LAWN TREES. 

Decipuovus WEEPING * 

EVERGREEN TREES. embracing ansmmense stock of Nor- 
way Spruce, from 6 inches to 6 feet, Also, rare Cali- 
fornia Evergreens, &¢. See special advertisement. 

FLOWERING Survss, all the most desirable, a very large 
stock, 

CummBinG Survss of all sorts. 

Roses—the largest stock in the country of all the best 
sorts, both on the Manetti stock and on their own 
roots. See Catalogue. 

Hersacerous P£on1gs, a superb assortment of more than 
75 varieties. 

Dautias—Over 100 of the most beautiful varieties, in- 
cluding the latest novelties. 

Putoxes, an unrivailed assortment, embracing all the 
classes. 

Dietytra SprctaBriis, the most charming hardy border 
plant in cultivation—over 10,000 plants. 

CurysANTHEMUMS, both large and pompone varieties, the 
newest and best. 

CARNATIONS AND PicoTees, a fine collection, 

De-Lpntntum HenpErsont—Magnificana and other beau- 
tiful sorts. Besides all the most desirable hardy bor- 
der plants grown. See Descriptive Catalogue No. 3. 

Green-House and Bedding Plants. 

All the most useful and popular plants such as 
Fuschias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Petuni- 
as, Lantanas, Veronicas, Hydrangeas Bourardias, 
Plumbagos, &¢,. &c., grown extensively and supplied in 
quantities, or by the dozen, assorted, at low rates. See 
Catalogue No. 8. 

Summer and Autumn Blooming Bulbs. 


A superb collection of the new Gladioli, and Japan 
Lilies, besides Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c, 

We can say without boasting, that our present stock 
has never been surpassrd in vigor, health, and beauty of 
growth, and we invite all parties interested to examine 
it and satisfy themselves. 

Packing for distant parts executed in the most careful 
and skillful manner, and customers treated in all respects 
with fairness and liberality. ; 

For full and detailed information respecting the stock, 
prices, terms, &e., we refer to the following catalogues 
which will be sent gratis, prepaid, to all who enclose one 
stamp for each: e.. 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 
No. 8—Deseriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House 
and Bedding Plants, &c. 
No. 4—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealars 
and others who purchase in large quantities, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
10-4w Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 
HE Subscribers have on hand and for sale at whole- 
sale and retail, a large and complete assortment of 
Garden, Flower and Field Seeds, obtained from the 
most reliable sources, both in this country and Europe. 
Of the growth of 1858, good and true to their marks.— 
Farmers, gardeners and others in want of Seeds of almost 
any kind, can obtain from us those that will give entire 
satisfaction, ‘ 

Catalogues may be had on application at our store, 166 
Woodward Avenue, or by mail. 

M. T. GARDN ER & CO., Seedsmen, 

Detroit, Feb. 24, 1859, 9-Sw 

















LAWTON BLACKBERRIES. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Lawton Blackberries warranted genuine, goodfplants 
$10 per 100, $90 per 1000, packed. 
Austrian Pine and Norway Spruce, 1 foot, Scotch Fir, 
i Ea all 1 year transplanted $50 per 1000, $140 
‘or 8000, 
Hooker, Wilson’s Albany and Peabody's seedling straw- 
berries 50cts per doz., $2 per 100, 
‘Triumph de Gand, and Trollops Victoria 50cts, per doz 
$2 per 100, all other leading sorts $1 per 100. 
Cherries=-Duke, Morello, Heart and Biggarreau 2 
years from bud, extra fine, $15 per 100. 
Dwaif Cherries, 1 year, fine, principally Dukes and 
Morellos $15 per 100, 
Rebecca Grape Vines $1.25 each. 
Delaware Grape Vines $2.00 each. 
Houghton Gooseberries, strong plants, $40 per 1000, 
Catawba Grape Vines, 1 pear Silested #30 per 1000. 
Manetti Rose Stocks, strong, $20 per 1000. 
Best No. 1 imported Pear stocks $20 per 1000. 
“ ba cuttings, $5 per 1000- 
Angers Quince stocks with all the cuttings $17 per 1000 
H ybrid Perpetual Roses, $20 per 100. 
Brinckle’s Orange Raspberry $7 per 100. 
All other nursery stock equally low. 
Send a stamp and get a catalogue. 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Toledo, Ohio. 9-4w 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! 

FIELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS!! 
WE ARE now fully supplied with one of the largest 
and most complete stock of Garden, Flower and Field 
Seeds ever offered to the Western Public. Our stock bas 
been made up with much care from the best seed gardens 
ot America and Europe. A large share are home-grown 
seeds, being grown under our own inspection, and which 
we can recommend as true to name and of the best 
quality. 

Among our assortment of Seeds may be found over 
150 VARIETIES OF FLOWER SEEDS; 
800 do do GARDEN SEEDS; 
HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED; 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE AND IMPHEE SEED, &c. 
From a long acquaintance with the trade, we feel con- 
fident no one can offer better inducements to those de- 
siring seeds. 
Those who design to emigrate to Kanzas and Pike’s 
Peak would do well to take with them a box of fresh 
Garden Seeds, 
We also keep constantly on hand a full assortment of 
IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
Suited to the Field, Garden, Orchard and Household. 

We are fully prepared to supply the trade on the most 
liberal terms. 

Full Catalogues furnished gratis on application; if by 
mail inclose a stamp. Address 

H. D. EMERY & CO., 
9-3w 204 Lake street, Chicago, Il. 


NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY, 


§ I have more of the plants of this famous fruit than 

I wish to plant out myself the coming Spring, I will 

sell a few hundred to those who want them, not to sell, 

but to supply their own tables with fruit, at the rate of 

one dollar a dozen, A dozen plants will furnish a daily 
supply for the table for covers weeks, 

CHAS. BETTS. 
9-4-v Burr Oak, Mich. 


KLLIOTTS 


WESTERN FRUIT BOOK. 
A NEW EDITION OF THIS WORK, 
THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
Embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, with the 
latest improvements in their cultivation, up 
to January 1859, especially adap- 
ted to the wants of 
WESTERN FRUIT GROWERS. 
FULL OF EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by 
F. R. ELLIOTT, Pomologist, 
Late of Cleveland, O., now of St. Louis, 
Price $1 25. 
Sent by mail, post paid, to any part of the United States 
on receipt ot price. 
A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton-st., New York. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
A. J. DOWNING and I, W. SARGENT. 
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This elegant Work on PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE 
GADRDENING comprises A. J. DOWNING’S great 
Work, and a new and valuable Treatise by 

HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT 
giving the progress of Rural Art in the United States to 
the present time; descriptions of AMERICAN PLACES, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
CENTRAL PARK, N Y., LLEWELLYN PARK, N. J., 
with a full account of the newer 
DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Presenting also, ina tabular view, the experience of 
cultivators in different. parts of the Union, with the hardy 
and half-hardy Evergreens, 

The Illustrations consist of 
SEVEN SUPERB STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 
besides numerous engravings, on wood and stone, of the 


eS 
AMERICAN RESIDENCES AND PARKS, 
with portraits of many Pd or remarkable Trees and 
rubs. 
Price $3 50. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
A. 0. MOORE & CO., 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 

140 Fulton-st., New York. 


jp ] 
AMERICAN WEEDS 
AND 
USEFUL PLAWTS, 
OR 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, 
By W. Daruinaton, M. D., West Chester, Pa., 
with additions by Groregr TuurBer, New York. 
A History and Description of all plants injurious or 


important to the American Farmer and Gardener; with 
nearly 
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THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE WEEDS 

Which now infest our farms have, with few exceptions, 
been introduced from abroad; and being at first unno- 
ticed, have spread from farm to farm until 

IT NOW COSTS THE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
every year for the destruction of these Foreigners, or in 
the injury done to their crops. 
Every Farmer should guard his ground from the 
FIRST APPROACH OF IIIS ENEMIES, 

As a class-book for Agricultural Schools and Colleges— 
and a Hand-book for the Farmer—and for all public and 
private libraries this book is the most valuable addition 
yet made to our already large list of Agricultural Books. 

Price $1 50. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers. 
140 Fulton-st., New York, 


59,000 PAPERS 
OF 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


A very large assortment of Flower Seeds, annual and 
perennial, of the choicest varieties, put up in papers, with 
printed descriptions, for sale at five cents each, or at fifty 
cents per dozen papers, Catalogues furnished free, Or- 
ders, accompanied with the cash, for one dozen, or more 
papers selected by the purchaser will be forwarded by } 
mail, postage prepaid, by ' 

M. T. GARDNER & CO, Seedsmen, | 

166 Woodward.Avenue, Detroit. | 

February 24, 1859, 9-8w | 
HITE GRAPE CURRANT BUSHES, | 
Two years old, 1s. 6d. each or $10.00 per hundre | 
7-3m HUBBARD & DAVIS, Fort-st.. Detroit, 

AW'TON BLACK BERRIES FOR SALE ; 

At the rate of $2.00 per dozen, or $10.00 per hundred 
by HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
7-8m Fort Street, Detroit, 


ELONS,. The famous JAPAN APPLE P| 
MELON seeds sent for thirty cents ber dozen by 
W. H. GARDNER. 
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Sublette, Lee Co., Il, 
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3.000 VERBENAS!!! 
{ie~ following varieties, and many others not enumera- 
ted, can be supplied during the season, forming am 
unrivalled collection: — 
*Charles Dickens, (Edmond’s) Rosy lilac, 
large eye. 
*La Gondalier, Soft rosy crimson, fine truss and form. @ 
Lady Palmerston, (Edmond’s) Delicate pale blue, large 
white centre, large truss. 
*King of Sardinia, (Edmond’s), Deep crimson, dark 
centre, very large truss and flowers. 
*Biack Prince, V ery dark purple, large and fine. 
Mrs. Woodruff, Splendid scarlet, rivaling defiance, 
Mrs. Holjord, Large waxy, white truss, extra, 
*Imperatrice Elizabeth, (Pulchella Monetta), a distinet 
species, with elegant lacinated foliage; color, violet 
pins with pure white flakes down each side of the 
etals. 
*Brilliant de Vaise, Shaded crimson, large and fine. 
*Madam Kien, Soft pink, slightly striped. 
Mrs. H. Williams, Very fine white. 
i a ma Dark purple, large truss, fine. 
*Madame' Viard, Light and dark pink, striped, 
*Incomparable, Light and dark purple, striped. 
*Striped Eclipse, Striped pink, very fine. 
* Queen of Purples, Fine dark purple. 
*Reine de Jour, White, large truss, excellent. 
*Kirtz Defiance, Color light, pink centre, extra large 
bloom and truss. 
*Anacreon, Very fine scarlet, distinct variety, 
*Robinson’s Defiance, Brilliant scarlet. 

The above twenty varieties form a very choice selee- 
tion, price 123¢ cents, for strong plantsin Pots. Foran 
assortment, $1.25 per doz.; or upon the receipt of $2, four 
more varieties will be added, our selection, making twen- 
ty-four varieties equal to any in cultivation. 

They will be packed in moss, each plant distinctly la- 
beled, (without the pots) and delivered, at the Express 
Office or R. R. Depots in Detroit, at the same price, or 
sent by mail free of postage for $1.50 per doz. 

Those marked thus * supplied at $8, per hundre?, 

All orders should contain a remittance. 

Also the following varieties, will be added to the above 
list after April 15th, at 15 cts, each plant: Celestial, At- 
traction, Madam Abt, Giant of Battles, Madam Planta- 
moor, Prince of Wales, Dred, Tranby, Wonderful, Victo- 
ry, Rosy Gem, La Stella, Sarah. 

The best old varieties supplied at 10 cts each, $1, per 
doz.; $6 per hundred. 

A choice collection of Dahlias, among them first the prize 
Dahlia at the State Fair in October last, in Detrolt, which 
will be ready to send out in April and May, price 25 cts, 
each; $2 per doz.; $12.50 per hundred. ilson’s Alban 
Seedling and Hooker's Seedling Strawberry. Geneons, 
Delaware, Diana, Logan, and Rebecca Grape vines. 
FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL DECIDU=- 

OUS TREES, 

10,000 Norway Spruce and a large assortment of a 
the hardy varieties of Evergreens, 50 choice varieties of 
hardy ever blooming Roses. 

Greenhouse Plants.—Bulbous roots, bedding plants, 
celery, Tomato, and cabbage plants in the proper season. 
For sale at reduced prices, all orders promptly executed, 
and articles packed to bear transportation any distance. 

Address, HUBBARD & DAVIS, ; 
Box 266, P. O., Detroit, Mich. 


TREES FOR SHELTER 


ON THE 
PRAIRIES. 


E solicit the attention of Orchardists, Nurserymen 
and Farmers in the Prairie regions of the West te 
our immense stock of 
NORWAY SPRUCE. 

The most hardy, rapid growing and beautiful Ever- 
green tree and the best adapted for forming belts and 
screens for the protection of gardens, orchards and dwek 
lings in all exposed situations. 

Our stock embraces all sizes from one to six feet ir 
pn frequently transplanted and fitted for safe ree 
moval. 

Priced lists for next spring furnished on applicatiox 
and the following catalogues are sent gratis, prepaid, t« 
all who apply and enclose one stamp for each. 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

Fa 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees 
cc. 
No. 3.—Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and bed 

ding out plants. 

Ne 0. 4.—Wholesale or Trade List. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


OFFER FOR SALE FOR THE SPRING OF 1859, 
OF FRUIT TREES, 

Apples==3 years old; a very general assortment. 

4 years old; a limited assortment of early ané 
late varieties. 
2 years old; Dwarfs, very fine, 

Pears==1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, so ev» 
tensive in variety as to enable us to fill almust 
any order. 

Cherry==1 Pay years old; Dwarf and Standard, beaw 
tiful T 

Peach, PEpricet, Plum and Nectarine 

e 


dark centre, 
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twelve newer varieties. 

Gooseberries==-Houghton’s Seedling, a good stock, 
and some of the best English sorts. 

Miackbersise=Lawton, or New Rochelle, and Do» 
chester. 

Raspberries and Strawberries--Assortmest 
especially large and desirable, of all the bess 
old and new kinds. 

Grapes--An immense stock of Isabella, Catawba and 
Clinton, 1 and 2 years old, exceedingly strong 
and well rvoted; also. very fine planis of the 
Concord, Delaware, Hartford Prolifie 
Northern Muscadine, and Union Village; 
besides a superior collection of Foreigs 
Grapes, in pots. 

Evergreens=-European Silver Fir; American and 
Norway Spruce; American Arbor Vita; 
Balsam; Hemlock; Austrian, Corsican an 
Scotch Pines, 

Deciduous-=A merican and European Mountain Ash; 
Weeping Ash; American Elms; Weeping 
Elms; English Weeping Elms; (very grace- 
ful,) Horse Chesnuts; Catalpas; European 
Larch; Silver and Sugar Maples; Linden; 
Tulip Trees, Nursery grown and very fine; 
Walnut; and Weeping Willow. 

Shrubs--Altheas; Fringe Trees Purple and White ; 

ouble Flowering Almond, Cherry and 
Peach; Honeysuckles; Lilacs; Snowballs; 
Sweet Briar; Spireas; Double Flowering 
Thorn, White and Rose colored, &c. 

Roses--One of the best and largest collections fm 
America; best plants of the Augusta at $1. 

Dahlias, Ponies, Border Plants, Buk 
bous Koots, &¢., in great variety. 

OF MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Rhu barbe-=-Cahoon’s, Giant, Victoria and Linneus, 
Asparagus-=-Very strong, 1 year old roots. 

Hedge Plants--Osage Orange ; Sener Locusé, 
Privet, 1 and 2 years; Red and White Cedge. 


FOR NURSERYMEN,. 


500,000 Apple Grafts, worked on strong roots, at $6 
50,000 Manctti Rose stocks, very fine, “« 15 
80,000 Mazzard, Cherry do do “o 4 

200,000 Apple Seedlings, 1 year, do “ 


Gee Nurserymen will find these very superior. 

Our articles generally are of the finest growth, an€ 
will be sold at lowest rates. For particular information 
see 

Our Several Catalogues, Viz: 

No.1. A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions. 

No. 2, A Descriptive Catalogne of Fruits. 

No. 8. _A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

No. 4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
Begae, and Bedding Plants, &c. 


0.5. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers, 


Forwarded on receipt of a stamp for each. 
THORP, SMITH & HANCHETT., 
Syracuse, N. Y., February, 1859. 8-4w 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE! 


125,000 4PPLE TREES 
OF THE 

CHOICE VARIETIES, 
igorous trees. We sold from this Nursery 
ee ee ronnets and Fruit,Culturists, and have 
had no complaint of the trees dying. In every case 
where we have had an opportunity to examine them, 
they have lived and grown well, and of those we have 

heard from the testimony is the same. Also, 


Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Quince, 
AND OTHER VARIETIES, 
For sale by 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 

















MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F, JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 






































Butter remains steady at the rates heretofore quoted. 
The supply is good, and even increasing. We note sales 
at 15, 16 and 17 cents according to quality and the 
shrewdness of the seller. 

The mild weather has brought forward a good supply 
of potatoes, which are selling readily at 65 to 70 cents per 
bushel. But we do not expect the potato trade will open 
to any extent till navigation is resumed. As soon as the 
steamers begin to run between this place and Cleveland, 
there is a prospect that there will bea considerable de- 
mand for the Cincinnati market. Prices at present how- 
ever will hardly admit of buyers in the market making 
purchases here. The Cincinnati Price Current of last 
Wednesday qoutes “agood demand, for prime Meshan- 
ocks and Mercers at $1.10 per bushel and second rate va- 
rieties are worth 80 to 90 cents.” These rates are an ad- 
yacce 5 to 10 cents over the quotations of last week. 

Apples have not been offered in market during the 
past week, and we do not hear of any sales. Good well 
preserved winter apples will bring $4.00 per barrel readi- 
ly, and the best kinds would probably be sold for more, if 
any were offered. 























Article. Detroit. | New York. 
pbl, ..5.50 @6.00 [5.45 @5.75 
ee. 1116:25 @6.75 |6.50 @6.75 
Double Extra,...../6.50 o1-8 6.60 @7.50 
City Family, .-.--- z 
Oorn seat, por 100 Tbs,... @2. 1.75 
Buckwheat, .....--e+++++|2.00 @2.25 _ 4.95 
Rye flour, per bbl,......- 1. @A. 
Mill feed, Bran, per ton, 16.00 
Coarse Middlings, “ 20.00 
Fine Middlings, « 27.00 
Grain. 
Article. | Detroit, | Wow York. 
Wheat, White, ........../1.85 @1.45 [1.55 @1.65 
Red Winter,....... 1.30 @1.35 1.40 1.46 
a en rere or OO 55 0.60 0.63 
100D. 1.60 1.80 _ ‘ 
te Robt > ” 0.82 @0.86 








“a good speculative demand.” 
considered as the indicator of the tendency of the market 
for speculators would not create a demand, unless they 
had hopes of reaping some benefit from a future state ot 
the market, and the “demand” therefore, indicates that an 
advance may be looked for. 

he amount of flour and wheat received here is light, 
comptred with the amount usually received here at this 
season. The whole amount of grain received here by 
railroad since the 1st of January is only 46,798 bbls. of 
flour, 29,152 bushels of wheat, 73,437 bushels of corn, 9,477 
bushels of oats, and 6,336 bushels of barley. Flour it will 
be noted is in very large proportion to all the other ar- 
ticles. 

The telegraph reports note that in New York the mar- 
ket within the past few days has been so good that flour 
has advanced from 5 to 10 cents per bbl., and wheat from 
one to two cents per bushel. There have beena number 
of sales made in this city of lots ranging from 50 to 1000 
bbls., and the range of price has been from $5.75 to{$6.50, 
good lots of extra bringing $6.25. 

Wheat sells in the street at various rates, the quality 
and cleanness determining the purchaser. Prime white 
has brought $1.45 and $1.50, but some has not been worth 
over $1.88 to $1.40 in the street. 

Oats are very scarce, and but few offering. It is ex- 
pected there will be considerable inquiry forseed during 
the present month. We saw avery fine lot of choice 
vats at D. M. Uhl’s granary at Ypsilantia short time 
aince. 

Corn is selling steadily at last weeks rates. There 
seems to be a disposition to advance prices, but for 76 and 
77 cents any quantity may be bought here. In the street 

there is but little offered. In fact portions of the coun- 
try are being supplied from here. 
MRBarley is steady as quoted last week, with no sales 
that we hear of. 
Live Stock, &c. 





Article. Detroit. | 


Oattle on foot, 1st quality,| 0.545@ 0.6%) 0.6 @ 0.7 
do medium,| 0.3546@ 0.334) 0.44@ 0.54 











Beef in carcase,........-.| 0.353@ 0.44/ 0.6 @ 0.7 
Sheep, .....--.eeeeeee+0e/3.00 @5.00 [8.75 @5.50 
Mutton in Carcase, ......| 0.4 @ 0.444) 0.5 @ 0.7 
Hogs over 250 Ibs, .......|7.25 @7.50 {7.50 @7.75 

do under 250 ths, .....|6.50 @7.00 |7.00 @T7.25 
Live hogs,......sseseeeee| 0.375@ 0.496/5.84 @7.00 
Wc ccasceseacncsccnas 1.50 @2.00 
AOE; cesiana soe eee ae 





The market for live stoek has not been very lively the 
past week. Mr. Smith the butcher purchased of Dresser 
the drover, some four head, for which he paid at the rate 
of 4 cents on their live weight. They were meuium 
cattle. 

The mutton market in the street is rather poorly sup- 
plied, most of the lots of dressed sheep offered at 4 cents 
are yery light, and do not seem to have the benefit of 
even a smell of the granary previous to their exit from 
this eventful world. A few good sheep sold at $4.00 per 
head. 

Pork keeps very quiet, the high price of corn has affect- 
ed the making of poik, and very many of those who had 
pigs which they intended to fatten this month, have giv- 
en up that idea, and are now putting them in market.— 
We note a sale of some twenty head of store hogs weigh- 
ing from 100 to 150 each at $3.8T}¢ per 100 pounds live 
weight. 

The Albany market of Tuesday last is quoted us dull, 
with heavy receipts and no eastern buyers. The quality 
of the stock offered in that market was good but the 
prices average 34 of a cent lower than last week. J. R. 
Hoxie sold 15 Michigan oxen at $70 per head, which were 
estimated to weigh about 1400 pounds cach of live weight, 
making their price per pound5d cents. Sheep do not 
seem to bring much higher rates there than here, 316 
head averaging 941bs. each brought 55g cents per pound, 
and another lot weighing 100 pounds sold at 6 cents, 
whilst a common lot of 185 sold at $4.25 each. 

Beef in the street, ranges from 434g to 5 cents for side, 
but the latter price is only obtained fora pretty good 
article. 

The New York cattle market of Wednesday is thus 
telegraphed: 

“Beef—There is buta moderate demand for beef cattle, 
and prices furcommon and inferior grades are K@1¢ 
lower; quotations range from 6}¢@9}¢ for common or 
ordinary, to 10@11 for prime, and 11}¢@123¢ for premi- 
um: average 9—all on the estimated weight. 

Sheep and Lambs—Active. 

Swine—Dull at 54@7%. 

















Wool, 
Quality. | Detroit. |» York. Boston. 
Saxon and Silesian,.... 55 @60 156 @62 
Merino, full blood, ....\40 @as las Soo las ooo 
84 & 3¢ blood,.. -+-/40 @44 |40 @45 [88 @45 
ee grade,....... ---|35 @87 (35 @40 [85 @40 
ative and coarse wool 80 @35 |80 @35 


In our editorial page we discuss the prospects of the 
wool market fully. We note that there has been pur- 
chased since last week, about 4500 pounds, some of which 
was obtained at 46, and other parcels at 47, and some as 
high as 4834 cents, but this latter was very excellent,— 
The average rate was something less than 47 cents. All 
offering is taken freely. Most of that now offering is 
pulled wools, but there is not such a plenty of that kind 
as is usual at this season. There are not many sheep go- 
ing to the butcher in this State this season, and most of 
those selected out, bring good prices, that repay the 
owner for the wool, and with the high price of feod 
makes it fully as profitable to let them go now as to keep 
them over till shearing time, 

The rates given for poultry are the same as those quo- 
ted last week. Turkeys selling readily from wagons at 
9 cenis per pound by the quantity, Chickens or rather 
fall grown fowls are worth 25 to 30 cents each, and are in 
some demand. Eggs are selling readily at 15 and 16 
cents and are very plenty now, 


~{ 13th. There isa wheel onthe shoe next the gearing 





THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 
ACHINE. 
ha ve peer ast 
To which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. AULTMAN & Co, 


Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is}per- 
fectly — to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 

First,—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence. 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have acutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 


The following are some of its points of excellence as 
a Mower :-— 


1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

8d. Its draft is only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 

4th. It runs on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground. 
6th. The cutter baris in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to sce 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives. 
7th. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets. 

8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine. 

9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 
10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 
lith. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by. means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
chine without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. 
12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 


in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass. 

14th. The off shoe is only 23g inches wide, and the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means of an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached, 

16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a gib with a spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 

Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 


1st. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses, 

2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it up. 

8d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af- 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine. 

4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform, 
which is the best position for delivering the grain. 

5th. The raker with one motion, throws the grain to 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
difficulty of dragging the grafn from one gavel to another. 

6th. The platform can readily be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform. 

. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now solicit- 

ing orders in this State. 

All letters of inqniry, or requesting further information 
may be addressed to E. ARNOL 

Dexter, General Agent, or 
BLOSS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit. 


UFFOLK PIGS FOR SALE. The subscri- 
ber has three very choice full blood Suffolk boar pigs 





for sale, at reasonable prices. F. E. ELDRED. 
7-1m Springbrook Farm, Detroit. 








HAne TIMES NO MORE.” ANY PERSON 
(Lady or Gentleman,) in the United States, possess- 
ing a small capital of from $3 to $7 can enter into an 
easy and respectable business, by which from $5 to $10 
ver day cun be realized. For particulars, address, 
Pith stamp,) W. R. ACTON & CO., 

-13w 41 North Sixth-st, Philadelphia. 


AD AB AP AYS 
SEEDS! SEEDS! ! 
Ove Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds for 1859 is now ready for mailing 
to applicants enclosing one cent stamp. 
. M. THORBURN & CO, 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st. New York. 
N. B. A Catalogue of Tree and Shrub Seeds will be 
published shortly and mailed as above, containing direc. 
tions for managing evergreen seeds, &c. 6-Sw 


Ty UNGARIAN GRASS, Millet, Chinese Sugar 
Cane, Clover, Timothy, Red Top, Blue Grass and 
Orchard Grass Seeds. Peas, Early and late varieties.— 
Sweet Corn, Stowell’s Evergreen Corn. Garden Beans, 
bush and pole of many kinds. For sale in quantities to 
suit by M. T. GARDENER & CO., Seedsmen 
Detroit, February 24, 1859, 9-Sw 
™rIDD—~ 
HENRY E. DOWNER, 
Wood Engraver. 
No. 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 











PNeRAviInes of Agricultural Implements. Views of 


Buildings, Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Vig- 
nettes, Bill Heads, Business Cards, Stamps, Seals, & 
&c., done on the shortest notice and in the best style 
the art, at New York charges. Address 

HE) IRY E. DOWNER, Detroit. 


of 





THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season 
commencing April 11th, as follows : 

At JOHN CLARK'S, Milford, Monday and Tuesdays; 

At JOHN HATHAN'’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 

At SAM’L. LATHROP’S,:Northville, Thursdays ; 

At JAMES ROOTS, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 

Leaving each place at 5 o'clock P. M. 

From the general complaint of poor og last year I 
have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for this 
Season. 

‘TWerms=$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. 

Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, 
ora good note’ given for the amount. Persons, parting 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsible 
for the season money. All mares not re; ularly returned 
will be holden by the season. Pasture rnished at fift: 
cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owner's 
risk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859. Grain 
will be received fur insurauce money, delivered at my 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at De- 
troit prices. 

HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First Premium 
at the Oakland County Fair, October, 1857. 

At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts took 
more premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian, 


HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney’s horse 
Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York— 
he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. Ham- 
bletonian’s dam, Bishop’s Hambletonian who was sired 
by Imported Messenger. Hambletonian is 153¢ hands 
high, weighs 1150 pounds; possessing fine action, with 
great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good 
evidence of speed. Hambletonian is a beautiful blood 
bay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair 
upon him, and for style can not be excelled by any horse 
in the State. F. E. ELDRED, Detroit, 








AMERICAN SEED STORE 


22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PEABODY’S PROLIFIC CORN! 
A NEW VARIETY. 


It grows from three to ten ears ona stalk. Six ears 
planted by John W. Shaw, last year, produced one hun- 
dred bushels of sound corn. This Corn was originated 
by a careful scientific cultivator on Long Island. It 
comes up stout and is more forward than common corn. 
Plant two kernels ina hill, four feet apart each way. 
PRICE—Fifty cents per quart, or Fifteen cents per 


ear, 
iv 4 
HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED! 
100 BUSHELS FOR SALE. 

This justly celebraectd Grass Seed has been raised for 
two pore in Iowa and Wisconsin, and to some extent 
in Illinois and Michigan, the past season. All who have 
raised it, invariably bear testimony to its unprecedented 
yield. In some cases as high as seven, and rarely under 
four tons to the acre of a most ary and nutritious 
Grass. It yields from 25 to 40 bushels of seed to the 
acre, which makes good feed for horses and cattle. They 
not only eat it with great relish, but it keeps them in a 
more healthy and better condition than any feed yet 


tried. 
PRICE--$3 per bushel, 











We subjoin the following 


Testimonials: 

Orrumwa, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1858. 
To whom it may concern :~This is to certify that 
crops of Hungarian Grass were entered for premiuins at 
our Agricultural Fair last fall, varyiug from five to over 
seven tons to the acre of hay, and thirty-seven bushels to 
the acre of seed, and affidavits were made to the same.— 
This section of country was visited by severe drouth the 
fore part of last season, so that the crop of Timothy was 
scarcely worth harvesting, yet the Hungarian was good, 
averaging not less than four tons to the acre throughout 
the country. Its qualities for feeding are spoken of in 
high terms by all who have used it. 

L. D. MORSE, 
Secretary of Wapello Co. Agricultural Society. 


SA Line, Micu., Jan. 1859. 

Mr. J. J. yon, Sir :—In reply to your question asking 
“how I like the Hungarian Grass,” I will say that itis 
the best thing I have ever raised for feeding stock, and I 
shall not raise any other hay hereafter. It cannot be too 
highly recommended, Yours, 
SAMUEL ROBINSON. 
Mr. Irwin Peck, of Ypsilanti, says that ‘“* Farmers had 
better plough up their Timothy meadows and sow the 
Hungarian Grass, as ten acres of it is worth more for 
stock purposes than twenty acres of any other hay.”— 
Farmers who have raised it, unite in giving the same tes- 
saeny relative to its merits, as do Messrs. Robinson and 

eck, 
This unrivalled Grass has been raised in several coun- 
ties in the State of Michigan, the past season, by some of 
the most extensive Farmers in the State, who recom- 
mend it as surpassing all other crops for stock purposes. 
Some have raised as high as four tons of excellent hay 
and thirty bushels of seed to the acre, sg the sea 
son was very unfavorable for it. Try if, Farmers, one 
and all, and you will never regretit. Sow at any time 
between April 1st, and July, at the rate of one bushel to 
three acres. 
The few farmers named below, are among the many 
who have raised it, and can testify as to its qualities: 
I. & J. Peck, Ypsilanti; S$. Howell, Saline; Mathew 
Howejl, Saline; Sainuel Robinson, Saline; P. & Zeno, 
Comstock, Raisin; L Vanakin, Ypsilanti; J. B. Lapham, 
Manchester; D. D. Tooker, Napoleon; 8. A. Cad 
Wayne; A. Gulley, Wayne: L. ‘Morrill, Plymouth; A. 


Cook, Plymouth, 
BLOSS & CO., 
No. 22 Wonroe Avenue, Detroit. 


rhs a x a] n 
STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cee. Ist, 1858, [Sf 


HORT HORNS FOR SALE. I hereby offer 
for sale several head of young full blood Shorthorn 
stock, bred from my bull LENOX, to which was award- 
ed the first premium of the State Agricultural Society in 
1858_ For further particulars address, D. M. UHL, 








MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


1859, WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1859. 


OX and after Monday Februa 
notice Passenger Trains will run as follows: 
From Detroit for Cleveland, Cincinnati, New York, 
Adrian and Chicago at 1.00 P. M. and 4.85 P. M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit at 11.40 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 





Ith, 1859, until further 


“Toledo “ 750 A.M. “* 5.00 P.M. 
“ Chicago * 5.00 A.M., 6.45, A.M. “ 8.00 P.M. 
“ Adrian “ 7.00 A.M. “ 4.40 P.M 


Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
laud and Toledo, at 12.20 P.M and 8.00 P.M. 
CONNECTIONS: 
The 1.00 P.M. train from Detroit connects at Toledo 
with the Express Train for Chicago, reaving Toledo at 
4.45 P.M., also at Adrian with the same Train, arriving in 
Chicago at 4.30 A.M. 
The 4.85 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with the Ex- 
press Train over the Air Line, leaving Toledo at 12.50 
A. M., arriving in Chicago at 11.45 A. M. 
Sleeping cars accompany the 4.45 P.M. Train from 
Toledo and 8.00 P.M. Train from Chicago. 
INO. D. CAMPBELL, 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

8. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. 7-tf 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 

chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 

reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 

us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 


And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 

J. L. HURD & Co. 
[1ijlyr 


Foot of Second:st. 
SEEDS, SEEDS! 


D tenes SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS’ 
growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton, 
Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, er Clover, Barley, 
Peas, &c., at PENFIELD’S, 
108 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Farty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 
Ky., 1857. 


The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
ef Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own. Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 
These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 
They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 
These machines will manufacture per day, according 
to the force employed, from 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
query of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
Tiles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 
For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 
At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that purpose. 
Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


IMPORTED JOHN O'GAUNT. 


HE Subscriber will keep the imported bull JOHN 
O'GAUNT for services at his farm near Northville, 
Wayne Co., Mich., during the present season. 
Terms $10 per cow for a season of three months for a 
limited number. M. L. BROOKS. 
Northville, Mich., Feby 16, 1859. 
PEDIGREE.—-John O’Gaunt was sired by John 
O’Gaunt of the celebrated herd of J. 8. Tanqueray, Eng. 
his dam being Romelia, imported from the same Ba b , 
L. G. Morris of Mt. Fordham, For the pedigree at full 
length see No, 90 Michigan Stock Register. ~ 


ni YATDY DIDNT y) 
INDEPENDENCE. 
Tas fine young improved Shorthorn bull will be kept 
for service during the season at the farm of the aac. 
scriber at Geddesburgh, about four miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 
Independence was two years old last 4th of July,is a 
deep red in color,beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound 
in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear 
descent from the best imported stock. (See Michigan 
‘armer for 1859, Nol. Stock Register No. 73.) 
For further particulars inquire of E. M. DEFOREST. 
Geddesburgh, Dec., 15, 1359, [12]8w * 

















EForse Fowers, Threshers and 


Cleaners ! 


Cars 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith’s 
Smut Machines, D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD 

No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


Y VC ,) ~Y | ia al i 
BULL FOR SALE OR TO LET, 
ILE Subscriber offers for sale the young § 
thoroughbred bull THORNBURY. —— 
_ Bred by D. Brooks of Livingston Co., N.Y. Sired by 
imported John O’Gaunt, and out of Lilly of the Valley 
by Oregon; Molly 3d, by Old Splendor ;—Molley 2d by 
imported Cadmus ;—Molly imported by Mr. Delaney. 
Terms either to let or purchase, will be reason- 








able. Address L. BROOKS 
Northville, Mich., Feby 16,1859. “ 
WAIN & MAZE, Real Estate and General 


Business Agents, Mewaygo, Michigan, will attend to 
purchasing, selling, locating and furnishing minutes, &e, 
ofprivate, Government or Swamp Lands. ; 








DRAIN TILE! 


W E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 


different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD’s, 103 Woodward avenue, 


7-2m Ypsilanti. 
D. D. TOOKER, 
SEED GROWER, 
NAPOLEON, Jackson Co,, Mich, 








New an improved varieties only. Catalogue sent free. 





URNHAM & Co., Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 

cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds Salt. 

Plaster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Storage and ‘Com: 

mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek 

Michigan. 8. STER.LING _ 
D. B. BURNHAM,, 
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AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A FAMILY PHYstC, 


Are so composed that disease within the range of their 
action can rarely withstand or evade them. Their pene. 
trating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vitalities, As. 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is bow- 
ed down with pain or physical debility is astonished to 
find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once sq 
simple and gg 
ot only do they cure the every-day complaints 

every body, but also many formidable am Gangerots ‘lis 
eases. The agent below named is pleased to furnish gra- 
tis my American Almanac, containing certificates of their 
cures, and directions for their use in the following com. 
plaints: Costiveness, Heartburn, Headache arising 
Jrom disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Pain 
in and Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss 
of Appetite, Jaundice, and other kindred complaints, 
arising from a low state of the body or obstruction of itg 
functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled Dealers with some 
other pill they make more profiton, Ask for AyEB’s 
Pri1s, and take nothing else. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerons 
are the cases of its cures, that almost every section of 
country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases 
of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its superiority 
over every other medicine of its kind is too apparent te 
escape observation, and where its virtues are known, the 
public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary or- 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust monn the community have failed 
and been discarded, this has gained friends by every trial, 
conferred benefits on the afflicted they can never forget, 
and produced cures too numerous and too remarkable te 
be forgotten. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 

Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by J. 8S. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggtsts 
every where. [2]4w 


BLANCARD HOUSE 


BROADWAY & TWELFTH STe,; NEW YORK. 


THIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISH- 
MENT is located in the mnst fashionable part of the 
City, on the highest posnt of view south of UNION 
SRUARE, making it the most pleasant and healthful le- 
cation in the Great Metropolis, 

THE ROOMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and 
many of them constructed in suits of Parlors and Cham- 
bers communicating with closets, baths, and gas, suitable 
for families, and parties travelling together. 

MANY LINES OF STAGES pass the door and the 
FOURTH AVENUE CARS run within one block, by 
which the lower (or business) port of the City is reached 
n eighteen minutes. 

THE HOUSE has been thoroughly renovated and re 
furnished, and is now open for the reception of guests. 

THE APPOINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS 
throughout are extensive and liberal, and no extortion 
will be practiced or tolerated by the management. 

THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at ali times be 
stocked with the best and our patrons are assured that ne 
wi or expense will be spared to make their stay at the 

LANCARD HOUSE in all respeets agreeable. 

THE PRICES for full board at the Table d’Hote will 
be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the week at low- 
er rates. 

ROOMS will be let separately, if desired, and meals 
served by the card, either in private parlors or at ordi- 


nary. 
ROOMS WITHOUT BOARD, by the day or week. 
MEALS served at all hours to order. 
BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 
JOHN M. BLANCARD, late of the “ Pavillion” at New 
Brighton. 
C. J. MAC LELLAN, late of “Jones,” and “ United 
States” Hotels, Philadelphia. [6]tf 











FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT, 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 


of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domesie Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will a)- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satts- 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillin 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine artiele. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. . 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


r the most powerful and most economical machine in 
A use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
200, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold, 
_ All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given = spptieation to 

JAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michleas Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 


(Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) seapoctfully announces 
to the publie generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye. 
with much success. Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
= might here be given, bnt such 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed sufli- 
cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
H.'s treatment is the same as that practiced by the vie 

[13 
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Dr. George Bigelow. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per 
fectly kind and gentle In’ the harness, single of 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Norse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. ADY 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
was a jet black, and sold toa Philadelphia company for 
$3,000, F, E. ELDRED. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] m23 


EW AND CHOICE, SEEDS, Hungarian 
Grass, Egyptian Millet, Chinese Sugar Cane, Rhode 
Island Premium Corn, Siberian Mexican and Early June 
Potatoes, Premium Squash, Twelve varieties choice 
Watermelon, Earth Almond, Evergreen Pea, Husk To- 

mato, &c., &c, Catalogue sent free. Address, 

D. D. TOOKER. 
Nepoleon, Jackson Co., Mich., Feb, 1859, 
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